PETER HUNT SHOWS YOU “HOW TO DO IT” 


see special article this issue 
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S€rious amateurs: 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETS 
“FOR MASTERING THE TECHNIQUES OF 


ERE, for the first time, is a wealth of never-before-published 
“tricks of the trade” on how to paint such important and 
more difficult landscape features as trees, roads, puddles, rain and 
fog. In simple, direct style, it progressively covers every step in the 
creation of all the details of masterly watercolor painting. 

A sequel to the author's now famous Ways With Watercolor, 
this comprehensive companion volume goes far beyond the sound 
basic principles of watercolor painting set forth there. PAINTING 
TREES AND LANDSCAPES IN WATERCOLOR Offers a “post graduate” 


course in watercolor painting. 


MAKES PROFESSIONAL RESULTS EASY 


The techniques of handling the more difficult elements of a 
landscape are explained in great detail. Basic brush strokes for 
painting trees are shown and described. Separate chapters are 
devoted to painting forests and different types of individual trees. 
In keeping with the nature of the subject, the text is graphically 
illustrated throughout. 

Sixteen paintings in full color plus 136 sepia-tone studies are 
used to demonstrate the techniques of good composition, value 
arrangement, balance, rhythm and pattern of design. 


LEARN BY DOING 


A special feature of this valuable book is its series of ten spe- 
cially created practice subjects. Designed to be completed by the 
reader according to his own interpretation of value, color and 
mood, each subject introduces a different aspect of handling major 
landscape elements. 

PAINTING TREES AND LANDSCAPES IN WATERCOLOR Is an indis- 
pensable aid to those who are working in watercolors and who are 
having difficulty in rendering essential landscape details. It is a 
book for students and alert artists who feel the need for a tonic 
refresher ...for architects, designers, amateur and professional 
painters and for all who are familiar with the author's 
previously-published, popular books. 
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Your department of information on art research 
by 
JOHN J. NEWMAN 
333 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Through the wanderings of a Question and Answer man in a sur- 
realistic dream whilst hearing the echoes of past lectures accompanied 
by the celestial sounds of Mozart's Divertimento +10, there evolves a 
question: 


How did Utrillo get that texture in the paintings of his ‘White Period’? 
@ Soft memory tells me he is said to have mixed glue, 


sand and chalk with his oil colors. This is very good for 
Utrillo, but I don’t advise it for non-Utrillos. 


What is a “Trompe L’Oeil’’? 
@ A piece of trick painting that is supposed to fool flies 
and other fools with its realism. 


What is meant by “Painted In Cameo’/? 
@ An underpainting done in one color and white. 


How can | alter the texture of tube colors? 

@ Tube color is usually of a stiffish, paste-like consis- 
tency. By the admixture of various painting media, the 
tube color can be rendered fluid, sticky or “pully,” de- 
pending upon the nature of the medium. A large amount 
of copal painting medium will cause the paint to become 
fluid; with exposure to the air, the mixture becomes tacky 
or pully. Turpentine thins the paint and makes it fluid. 
Between these two extremes, you should be able to get any 
consistency you desire. (Some blokes even add sand and 
other rubbish, but not with my blessing. Painting is a 
serious business and should not be confused with mixing 
cement.) 

| have read that there are only 480 distinguishable colors. Is this So? 
@ This sounds to me like the braying of a person who 
writes from books but has no first hand acquaintance with 
colors. When I say color I mean the luscious elixir that 
comes out of tubes. 

There was a Color Congress held in the year 1909, and 
it was found (based on Chevreul’s system) that it was 
possible to distinguish 80,000 colors. Now these Herr pro- 
fessors and their theories may be bolstered by enormous 
books, graphs, charts, hot water bottles and Ph.D.’s, but— 
have you ever looked at a set of pastels? Or, have you ever 
really gone to town with a palette of 15 colors by taking 
the trouble to mix each and every one? I'll concede that 
you will have some trouble giving a name to some of the 
mixtures, but you will see a different color for every slight 
addition of one color to another. 


Is there any advantage to a limited paletie? 
@ Yes. It is much easier to keep track of your tubes and 
you won't need a mule team when you go out painting. 4 


semi-precious STONES 


—oz Raw gems, cobs, baroques, unique cuts. From a few 
cents to a few dollars. 

Exotic woods, ofrican buffalo horn, books on jewelry 
making & gems, tools and supplies, fittings, silver 
wire, efc. 

FREE: well-illustrated, fact-crammed catalog of data, 
supplies, art projects. Send today! 


SAM KRAMER» w. om ston. 
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have their place 
but...not on your art work! 
Protect your art work with 
Grumbacher Tuffilm Spray. 
Keep the surface clean— 
eliminate smudging and 
other damage. 


Especially formulated 


for artists’ use. CHE 
PROTECTS and PreseRVES | TURE 
e Pastel paintings FINE MIST 
e Charcoal & pencil drawings 
e Layouts and repro proofs 
e Sketches, charts and maps 
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AT ALL ART STORES 
M. GRUMBACHER 
476 West 34th St. New York, N. Y. 


Have you a birthdate-mate in the 
world of art-education? Heres a 
list of people you know who were 
born during September and October. 


Why not drop them a greeting, 
c/o this column? Well be happy 
to foreward your ietters. Mail 
directly to: 


Michael M. Engel, 5th floor, 460 
West 34th St., N. Y. 1, WN. Y. 


artist's and educator's 
birthday calendar 


1953 M. M. ENGEL ASSOCIATES 


september 


Paul W. Whitener, instructor and museum director at Hickory, 
North Carolina, his home state. Member of American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. 


Paul Reinman, stoff instructor, Cartoonists & Illustrators School, 
N.Y.C. Born in Germany, Reinman is a member of the National 
Cartoonists Society of America. 


Florence Tompkins, born in the nation’s capital, but migrated to 
west coast where she has won eighteen awards for painting and 
is a top art educator. 


Clarence Kennedy, Professor of art at Smith College, Author of 
many books on classic sculpture. A native Philadelphian. 


Jakob Rosenberg of Germany, art instructor at Harvard and Cur- 
ator at the Fogg Museum of Art in Cambridge, Mass. 


Gordon L. Reynolds, State Director of Art in Massachusetts where 
he was born. Member of NEA and the Eastern Arts Association. 


Elise Ruffini of Texas, who is Head of the art department at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Douglas C. Nicholson of Omaha, Nebraska, noted muralist and 
designer. Just after close of World War Il, he was sent by gov- 
ernment to Japan to prepare a first-hand account of the strategic 
bombing results in the oil industry. 


Mark Russell, who is best known as designer of the stained glass 
windows in N.Y.C.’s famous “Little Church Around the Corner,” 
where notables of stage, screen and political scene are often wed. 
Russell is currently Instructor of Illustration at the Columbus Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts School, Ohio. 


Michel Jacobs, author of numerous books on color theory and 
portraiture. A Canadian, he has for many years taught and lec- 
tured at the Metropolitan Art School, Sherwood Art Studios, N.Y.C. 


Francis Speight, member of the National Art Academy and _ in- 
structor at Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, was born this 
day in Windsor, North Carolina. 


Stuyvesant van Veen, muralist and art-educator who was for- 
merly art supervisor at Cincinnati Art Academy, now teaches as 
associate Professor of art at C.C.N.Y. A native New Yorker. 


Loran F. Wilford, faculty member at Ringling School of Art, is 
Kansas product and a top painter. 


Stanley F. Czurles, versatile worker in many art media, and cur- 
rently Director of Visual Education at Buffalo State Teachers 
College. Born in Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Joseph T. Fraser, director of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in his native Philadelphia, originally started out as an 
architect. 


Karl Zerbe, German artist-teacher, and Head of the painting de- 
partment at Boston Museum's School. 


Gabor Peterdi, top etcher, originally from Hungary. Now art in- 
structor at Hunter College, N.Y.C. 


Harold Baumbach, noted New York painter, now celebrating his 
Golden Birthday. 


Charles Hill Morgan of Mass., for many years director of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Greece, now Professor of 
fine arts at Amherst College and director of the school’s art 
museum 


Ambrose Lansing, born in Cairo, Egypt, currently curator of 
Egyptian art at the Metropolitan Museum in N. Y. and consultant 
to the director, Francis Henry Taylor. 


Sylvester Jerry of Wisconsin, lithographer and painter who is 
long-time director of the Wustum Museum of Fine Arts in Racine. 


Lamar Dodd, Professor of Art and head of the art department at 
the University of Georgia. Winner of fifteen top painting awards, 
his work has been reproduced internationally, in Book of Knowl- 
edge, Life, etc. Is an associate member, National Academy of 
Design. 


Wayman Adams, founder of the Mill School of Art in Elizabeth- 
town, N. Y. A top portraitist, he maintains a permanent studio 
in Austin, Texas. 


Marian B. Davis of St. Louis, former instructor at Radcliffe and 
with the Worcester Museum Art School, is now entering third 
year as associate Professor of art at the University of Texas in 
Austin. 


Dixie Cooley, Georgia-born watercolorist, whose work recently 
was exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum of N.Y.C., and who 
resides in Tarpon Springs, Florida. 


George Lawrence Nelson, noted muralist and educator, former 
teacher at Cooper Union and, for 25 years, instructor at the 
National Academy Art School. 


Mary Elizabeth Bennett of Coventry, Conn., former head of art 
department for high schools in Middleton, Conn. 


Reginald Poland of Providence, R. |., currently director of Norton 
Gallery and School of Art in West Palm Beach. 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of Carnegie Institute of Art in 
Pittsburgh. Son of the distinguished sculptor, Augustus Scint- 
Gaudens, he wrote a best-selling biography of the elder’s work 


Fred Noher, a Hoosier who has gone places with his famous car- 
toon: “‘Life’s Like That’ (Bell Syndicate). Now lives in Boulder, 
Colorado. 


Stella Lodge la Mond, born in Kentucky, received degrees at 
Cranbrook and Columbia, now head of art at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas, Texas. 


october 


Arnold A. Arbeit, noted designer-painter, who teaches stage de- 
sign at N.Y.U. 


George Schwacha, winner of well over 50 national awards, now 
instructing at Studio School in Bloomfield, N. J. 
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enjoy luxurious 
club atmosphere 
at amazingly 
reasonable prices 


RO + Stately club lounge with open hearth, 
OMS hic hous rooms wath idjporning oF private 
bath, delicous meals on oul English 

Dining Room, cocktails in the lounge 


Free parking Superb transportanon 


Special accommodations for salesmen 
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B. WEISS 
Managing Director 


Mad Hall 


hotc! 


7500 EUCLID AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND, 


this is your new DESIGN 


We sincerely hope you will find this double-sized number 
both useful and enjoyable. By changing to the new 
bimonthly issuance schedule we can deliver to you the 
most timely features—at the most practical intervals 
during the school year. 


New issue dates for the two-in-one DE. 
SIGN are: Ist week of Sept. Nov. Jan. 
Mar. May. Each issue thus arrives at the 
start of a new school term, well before 
holidays, and in good time for finol 
school projects. And remember—the new 
DESIGN contains 125‘: extra editorial 
material for your use. 
Keep your subscription in force. Back 
numbers are often unavailable as DESIGN 
is published for subscribers only 


DESIGN 337 south high st. columbus 15, ohio 


sculp-metal 


iT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder meta! 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 1|0c for 16- 
page handbook ‘‘working in 
sculp-metal” 

the scu!p-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Books listed on this page have been approved by DESIGN as outstanding texts. Prices indicated are publisher’s list prices. 
When the symbol % appears before price, current subscribers to “Design” may order book at the discount indicated. If no special 
price is listed, write to us for quotation. Please enclose payment with order. (Schools and libraries may request later billing.) 


ORDER 
“DESIGN” 


BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 


by Margaret Naumburg 


PSYCHONEUROTIC ART: 
Retail price: $6.75 


Grune & Stratton, Inc. 


Mental illness is a criminal which strikes in the darkness of the 
mind, and this book shows how the psychotherapist may arrest the 
criminal. Miss Naumberg’s volume has all the elements of suspense and 
detection of a mystery novel. Her weapons are a paint box and a care- 
ful perceptivity, as she untangles the meanings behind the drawings of 
her patients. Most interesting reading, particularly useful for the occu- 
pational therapist and student of human behavior. 148 pages, many 
full-color illustrations. 

Subscriber price. $6.20, to educa'ors. 


Rosemary Brinley 
Retail price: $1.50 


DOLLS & STUFFED TOY MAKING: 
Dover Publications 

Most useful little book in crisp, simple text and well-illustrated for 
practical use. Describes how to make modern stuffed toys from odds 
ond ends. Contains sources of supply, listings of equipment and materials. 
Simple patterns can be followed by even a tyro. Recommended for 
elementary and secondary level use and by adult hobbyists. 
Subscriber price: $1.35. 


you may order new art books 


at professional discount prices ! 


lr you are a registered subscriber to Design 
Magazine you qualify to order your art book 
needs at special discounts off regular list price. 
Arrangements have been undertaken to make 
this possible for current subscribers only, with 
a number of leading publishers. This service 
will prove invaluable to librarians, art depart- 
ments, teachers and other professional folk who 
subscribe to “Design.” In addition to stretching 
your purchasing dollars, all complexities of or- 
dering from many sources are eliminated for 
you. Simply choose the titles you wish to order, 
pay the discount price indicated, and forward 
your order to Design. 


OFFER VALID FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: Non - sub- 
scribers are invited to enter their subscription 
and thus become eligible for the discount 
service. (Non-subscribers may order at in- 
dicated retail price through DESIGN as a cour- 
iesy service. ) 


ORDER ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. If book 
has not been listed in Design, purchaser should 
supply us with name and address of publisher 
and retail price of book. We will endeavor to 
secure the discount. Please remember—this is a 
courtesy service and your prompt payment is 
necessary to enable continuance of the discount 
privilege. No trial inspection periods are possible, 
since ‘Design’ must pay publishers for you as your 
representative. 


HOW TO ORDER: Picase follow this procedure 

exactiy. 

1. Specify titles desired and number of copies 
of each. 

2. Enclose payment in full. (Schools and libra- 
ries may request later billing, if in U.S.A. or 
Canada.) Foreign orders must be paid in 
U. S. funds in advance. (Add 40c per book 
for postage and handling of foreign orders 
only.) 

3. Send order to: Book Service Dept. Design 
Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PLEASE NOTE: Books offered at discount “for 
educators & libraries only” should be ordered 
on othcial stationery to qualify. Otherwise 
please pav regular retail price. 


FROM 


337 S$. HIGH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Edward F. Worst 
Retail price: $5.50 


HOW TO WEAVE LINENS: 
Bruce Publishing Co. 


Since its first appearance in print, back in 1926, this title has been 
a standard favorite for amateur and professional weavers. Traces history 
of the craft from Stone Age times to present use of complex looms. De- 
scribes in detail the steps for turning raw flax to beautifully woven linens. 
Excellent description of the loom and how it works. Many patterns and 
drafts described and illustrated. 
% Subscriber price: $4.95. 


D. R. Fitzpatrick 


AS | SAW IT: 
Retail price: $5.00 


Simon & Schuster 


America’s most famous editorial cartoonist selects 311 of his top 
illustrations for one historic volume. A panorama of politics, crime and 
crusade since the scandalous twenties, sketched in acid by a two-time 
Pulitzer prize-winner. Should be in the ‘best’ collection of any discriminat- 
ing library. 

% Subscriber price: $4.50, for educators. 


Musacchia, Fluchere & Grainger 


AIRBRUSH techniques: 
Retail price: $7.50 


Reinhold Publishers 


The most important supplementary tool for commerical artists is 
described in fullest detail. A practical book, highly recommended for every 
commercial art student and for professionals too. Explains common errors, 
shows how to correct them. Shows the anatomy of the airbrush, with 
factual data on how to make routine repairs. Many step-by-step lessons 
on the assignments most often faced in an art studio. 128 pages, well- 
illustrated. 

% Subscriber Price: $6.75. 


FROM OLD STENCILS TO SILK SCREENING: Jessie Stephenson 
Scribners Retail price: $4.50 


Are you a silk screen enthusiast? Then, this is your book. Literally, 
all about stenciling, from simplest, one-color designs thru most com- 
plex processes of silk screen printing. 260 designs and sketches to illus- 
trate a comprehensive text which includes chapters on materials, child- 
craft decoration, stenciling on fabrics, furniture, tinware, walls, and 
techniques like Tusche Resist, gold leaf, floating color. 239 pages. 

% Subscriber price: $4.10, for educators. 


Ashley Halsey, Jr. 


ILLUSTRATING FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST: 
Retail price: $3.95 


Sterling Publishers 


Behind the scenes with top magazine illustrators, turning a candid 
camera on how they work to produce the covers millions enjoy. Filled 
with rough sketches, finished art, and technical comprehensives. Bio- 
graphical notes on the 62 artists who appear in this volume. 160 pages; 
deluxe size. 

% Subscriber price: $3.60 for educators. 


DICTIONARY OF POTTERY & PORCELAIN MARKS: R. M. & T. H. Kovel 
Crown Publishers Retail price: $3.00 


Rapid identification of historic and contemporary porcelains. Covers 
American, European and English ceramics. Well over 5,000 identifications 
make this an excellent text source for potters, librarians and collectors. 
% Subscriber price: $2.75 for educators. 


THE DRAMA OF DISPLAY: by Jim Buckley 
Farrar, Straus & Young Retail Price: $10.00 


Informative analysis of techniques and methods used by top win- 
dow display directors. Follows this commercial art field, step by step, from 
conception of a new idea to its execution. Practical tips on the financial 
side of the picture as well, and special section devoted to lighting and 
color. 

Subscriber price: $8.95 
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PETER HUNT'S HOW TO DO IT BOOK: Peter Hunt 
Prentice-Hall Retail price: $5.95 
How to do those gay designs which turn old attic junk into cheerful 
furnishings. A complete handbook of Pennsylvania-Dutch inspired decor, 
written simply and well illustrated. You'll find yourself hunting in the 
basement, auction-hopping, in an effort to discover hidden treasure. The 
master of freehand decorating tells how to transform the homeliest item 
into a pleasing and functional one. Full data on procedures, supplies, 
techniques. 
& Subscriber price: $5.00 for educators. 


John Rawlings 
Retail Price: $5.50 
Beautiful, deluxe-sized volume containing a hundred photographic 
masterpieces of the female figure by the famed Vogue photographer. A 
fine art classic of camera work, lifting photography to its deserved place 
in the sun. Not merely a series of nudes, but rather the sort of inspira- 


100 STUDIES OF THE FIGURE: 
Studio-Crowell 


tional book that comes along rarely. 
% Subscriber price: $4.65. 


THE STORY OF PAINTING, FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: Aarry N. Abrams, Publisher 
by H. W. Janson & Dora Jane Janson Retail Price: $5.95 

Prepared under direct supervision of the world’s great museums, with 
an eye to presenting the most accurately reproduced color plates attempted. 
Offered at a popular price that makes it o “must” for every library, 
teacher and parent. 65 full-color reproductions of the world’s master- 
work, plus many monochromes and a simplified text that will bring oa 


wealth of information to the young artist. 
% Subscriber price: $5.10. 


Price & Bishop 
Retail Price: $10.00 

Matlack Price and A. Thornton Bishop have done an unusually ef- 
fective job of gathering vital information into one handy reference volume. 
Each section is virtually an art course in itself, individually covering the 
fields of painting, sculpture, typography, fashion, packaging, advertising 
art, interior design and appreciation. 500 illustrations, clear-cut procedures 


and 439 pages crammed with facts and data. 
% Subscriber price: $8.25. 


ART SCHOOL SELF TAUGHT: 
Greenberg Publisher 


DECORATIVE ART, 1952-53: Annval Edition 
Studio-Crowell Retai! Price: $7.50 


One book that interior decorators, textilists, ceramists and artcraftsmen 
would not care to miss. Its beautiful illustrations, many in full-color, range 
the field from apartment house furnishings in Paris to silver and glass 
from Sweden. Rich source material with examples of the best work from 
virtually everywhere. 400 illustrations, 15 color plates. Printed in Great 
Britain. 


% Subscriber price: $6.65. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING: John B. Kenny 
Greenberg Publisher Retail Price: $7.50 

Filled with step-by-step, pictorial coverage of the techniques in 
ceramics. Hundreds of visual aid diagrams, photos and color plates. 
Written with both the beginner and advanced student in mind. 256 pages. 
% Subscriber price: $6.60. 


MIND YOUR CHILD'S ART: | Lavra Bannon 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $2.75 


A book for parents and teachers on understanding the working of a 
child’s mind and fingers. There has been a crying need for such a book; far 
too often the grownup views the youngster’s art expression as meaningless 
daubing. Miss Bannon, for many years director of the junior department at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, writes in down-to-earth terms, offering honest 
advice to educators. 66 illustrations, including fourteen full-color plates. 
An accurate text that will help the parent or teacher to guide artistic small 
people intelligently. 

% Subscriber price: $2.30. 


edited by R. B. Fishenden 
Retail Price: $8.50 


1953 PENROSE ANNUAL: 
Farrar, Straus & Young 

Beautifully executed volume which tops the field of reference works 
in the graphic arts. Contains 42 authoritative articles by leaders in 
printing, design, layout, typography and illustration techniques, plus many 
full color and black & white plates. Deluxe size. 
Subscriber price: $7.75 

continued on page 8 
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311 top editorial cartoons by D. R. Fitzpatrick, America’s 
most respected newspaper artist and two-time winner of the 
coveted Pulitzer Prize. 


This book makes History a living parade. A splendid addition 
to your art library and a most thoughtful gift that will 
afford hours of pleasurable reading. 


retail 85.00 price 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS 


Recommended by DESIGN for your art library: 


AIRBRUSH 


TECHNIQUE FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


PRACTICAL 


INVALUABLE 


vy COMPLETE 


The professional book on airbrushing for the tal 
ented amateur. All the mysteries of this most 
important commercial art tool are explained with 
clear-cut illustrations and working diagrams. 

Learn how to use the airbrush and how to repair 
it. See the common beginner's errors, with explana 
tions on how to overcome every difficulty. Many 
examples of how to handk the assignments that 
arise in a commercial art studio. All this, in addi- 
tion to a series of practical lessons you can prepare 


in class or at home. 


Retail $7.50 Price 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
New York 36 New York 
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“HOW TO WEAVE 
LINENS” 


by 


EDWARD F. WORST 


Retail Price 


ONE of the classic standards in the field cf weaving, 
this excellent book is now available in a new print- 
ing. The authoritative text is simple and informative, 
taking the reader behind the scenes for a fuller under- 
standing of the processes involved in producing fine 
woven materials 


Step by step coverage, from harvesting of raw flax 
to its hand-preparation and eventual use on the loom 


ee Fully illustrated with many examples and patterns. 
BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Real lessons with 
full color and step- 
by-step illustrations 


FIGURE PAINTING 

® PORTRAIT PAINTING 
STILL-LIFE 

@ LANDSCAPE 

® COLOR MIXING 

® TECHNIQUES 


by RALPH FABRI, N.A. 


a AT YOUR 
DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY 


FAVORITE 
RUMBACHER 
INC. 
476 W. 34th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS: 
continued from page vi 


PAINTING TREES & LANDSCAPES: Ted Kautzky 
Reinhold Publishers Retail Price: $9.95 


Another in the well-known series of practical doing books by this 
leading authority. The professional's techniques for handling such dif- 
ficult problems as painting puddles roadways, fog, rain, underbrush. Con- 
tains many sepiatone studies, step-by-step drawings and sixteen full-color 
painting reproductions. Will show you the basi¢ characteristics of virtually 
every familiar type of tree, the tricks for delineating varied landscapes. 
Includes several practice projects for the advanced amateur. Valuable 
addition to the watercolorist’s library. 

% Subscriber price: $8.25 


PAPER SCULPTURE: Mary Grace Johnston 
Davis Press Retail Price: $3.75 


Invaluable portfolio of twenty-four projects in three-dimensioncl 
design, written for practical use of teacher, occupational therapist and 
student. Each project contains step-by-step directions and photos and plan 
drawings. Among the highlights: poper portraits, masks, abstractions, 
mobiles, plant and flower shapes, cut surface design, birds, scrolls, clocks, 
ornaments. Basic materials are cheap and majority are standard in any 
classroom or home. If paper sculpture is your interest, here is a lucid edi. 
tion to meet your every need. 


% Subscriber price: $3.45. 


DESIGNING FOR TV: Robert J. Wade 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $8.50 

A practical comprehensive book on art and design in television stag- 
ing, written for the use of the student planning on entering this rapidly 
expanding industry, or the practicing graphic artist. Highly recommended 
by leading art directors of major networks. There is so much to know 
about the “how.-it-is-done” side of TV that no merely skilled artist can 
handle assignments in this field without the sort of background this book 
affords. 216 pages with 200 illustrations. 


*® Subscriber price: $7.25. 


BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS: Florence Pettit 
Hastings House Retail Price: $5.00 

An exciting art technique with vast possibilities requiring relatively 
simple equipment. Probably the first such book to describe the color-fast 
ink method. Step-by-step details and illustrations on all phases of block 
printing, an art form that can be readily adapted to the making of greet- 
ing cards, textile designs and art prints. 89 illustrations and ao special sec- 
tion on sources of supply. 146 pages. 


*% Subscriber price: $4.25. 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL ‘52/‘53: Farrar, Straus & Young 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $12.50 

Latest edition of the famed Annual which contains the best of inter- 
national advertising art in a deluxe volume with 753 reproductions, many 
in fuil color. Text is in three languages (English, French, German). Features 
coverage in advertising layout, posters, book jackets, record albums, story 
illustration, calendar art, packaging, etc. 


*% Subscriber price: $10.95. 


ANYONE CAN SCULPT Arthur Zaidenberg 
Harper & Bros. Retail Price: $3.95 

The rudiments of creating simple sculptured forms, presented in a 
form useful for teachers and art-minded amateurs. Thoroughly covers the 
use of many inexpensive new materials (i.e. soapstone, self setting clays, 
plasteline, stone, wood, soop, paper) and the somewhat more advanced 
techniques of direct modeling in metal and solder. Fully illustrated steps 
and an appendix of manufacturers and distributors. 157 pages 200 illus- 
trations. 


% Subscriber price: $3.45. 


HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN DECORATION: E. Cramer 

Charlies Branford Publ. Retail Price: $3.50 
A practical book on the decoration of furniture, tinware and glass, 

with short-cut steps to often complicated procedures. Describes stenciling, 

painting, laying-on gold leaf, etc. Contains many illustrations and stencil 

drawings. 

% Subscriber price: $2.95. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


If any of our readers are unaware of the identity of the comfortable 
gentleman on our frontspiece, permit us to introduce Peter Hunt, whose 
delightful decorations have been imitated by thovsands of art-minded 
homemakers for years. An inveterate auction-goer and attic hunter, Mr. 
Hunt is a familiar sight in Provincetown, Mass., where his cluttered studio 
may be found. He is also the author of—naturally—‘’Peter Hunt's How 
to do it Book” (Prentice-Hall, $5.95) and we present another of his articles 
on page 14 of this issue. A 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


ART AND EDUCATION: 


DR. EDWIN ZIEGFELD: Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanferd University, Call- 
j 


fornia. 
DONG KINGMAN: Instructor, Watercolor and Design, Columbia University 
N faculty member ‘Famous Artists Course."’ National magazine 
illustrator 
DESIGN: 


OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado 
CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN: [Professor of Art 


DONNA M. STODDARD. Director of Art, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida. 


MATLAtK PRICE: auther, teacher, Rhode Island School of Design 


CERAMICS: 
EDWARD WINTER: Enamel-muralist, exhibiting artist; Cleveland, Ohio. 


ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH: 
JOHN J. NEWMAN: Artist, Lecturer, N.Y. €. 


MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer; 1952 Chancellor, Flortda 
Southern College. 


ETCHING: 


REYNOLD H. WEIDENAAR,. A. N. A.: Assoc. Member, National Academy of 
Design. 


WORKSHOPS: 
VICTORIA BEDFORD, BETTS, Art Consultant, New York City, N. ¥ 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author, New York City, N. Y. 


TEXTILES: 
DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher, writer, New York City. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 


DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash.;: President, National 
Art Education Association. 


MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Tublic Schools, Colorado 


DR. BETSY JANE WELLING: former [Professor, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


EDITH L. MITCHELL: State Director of Art, Delaware 
ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland TI’ublic Schools 
ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Director of Art-Education, Milwaukee Public Schoels, 


Wisconsin. 
ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo Public Schools, Ohio 
WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor ef Art-Education, Knoxville, Tennessee 


DATA FOR CONTRIBUTORS: Al! materia! submitted to DESIGN will be 
considered cn a non-remunerative, contributing basis only. While every 
effort will be made to return manuscripts safely, no resp ibility can be 
accepted by the publishers for unsolicited material. Please follow these 
general rules: (1) Type and double-space. (2) Send photographs, not 
original art work. As a regular rule, photos should not exceed 8 x 10” 
(3) Always enclose a self-addressed, stamped mailer, and proper clear- 
ances or photographic credits if necessary. Send to: Editor, DESIGN, 337 
S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Publishing Com- 
pany, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly subscription: United States, 
$4.00; Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5.00. Extra copies available to subscribers 
only at 50c for current issue or 60c for back numbers. Copyright 1953, by 
Design Publishing Company. Entered second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, 
at the Postoffice at Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint 
rights on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing Com- 
pany, unless specifically copyrighted to other source 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


DUCATIONAL President: FELIX PAYANT 
RESS 

SSOCIATION Vice Pres.: HUGHES MILLER 

Secretary: J. PAUL McNAMARA 

AMERICA Treasurer: | KENNETH JOHNSTON 


DESIGN is indexed in the ‘Readers’ Guide” at libraries every- 
where, and also in ‘‘Art Index” of your local library. Beginning 
with volume +55, full year volumes of DESIGN will be avail- 
able to subscribers only on microfilm. Write to: University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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t's peter hunt’s NEWEST! 


HuNts 


HOW-TO-DO-IT 


izing 


. . . Living Rooms 


... Nurseries .. . Playrooms 


... Gift Wrappings . . . Marble 


oon and surely among the most appeal- 
ing books on home decoration you've ever 
seen! Everything you need to know to turn 
old and discarded ‘junk’ into 

gay and functional furnishings. $5.95 


Prentice-Hall, Publishers « 


Exciting Decorations for Kitchens 
Bedrooms... Dining Areas 


Garden Furniture 


Wo Point wth Pride... 


...and pride ourselves on the points 
of our Grumbacher #177 Brushes. 


SKoint /,.. Finest quality, extra- 
selected pure red sable 


Point ?... Split-proof, extra-fine, 
long tapered points 


Point 3... Sizes 000-14, seamless 
ferrules, lacquered handles 


Joint 4... Special design and 


construction 
Soint 5... Priced right 
000,00 4 $1.76 ea. 9 $ 8.25 
and 0 $ .88 ea. 5 2.48 10 11.00 
6 3.03 11 13.75 
2 1.21 7 4.68 12 16.50 
3 1.49 8 6.05 14 22.00 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 


M. GRUMBACHER 


INC. 


476 WEST 34TH ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


ert educotors BIRTHDAY CALENDAR: 


3 


(continued from page 4) 


Alfred J. Tulk, muralist and instructor of painting and adult 
education in Stamford, Conn. Originally came from London, 
England. 


Sister Mary Francis Irvin of Canton, O., and now associate Pro- 
fessor of art at Seton Hall College, Greenburg, Pa. 


Ethel Spears, instructor in silk screening, drawing and design at 
Art Institute of Chicago, her native city. 


Vaughn Flannery, painter, whose work is on regular exhibition 
at the Kraushaar Galleries and at the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor in San Francisco. 


Robert Lambdin of Kansas, juvenile book illustrator and muralist. 
Now living in Westport, Conn. 


Sari Dienes hungarian-born sculptor and onetime director of Ozen- 
fant School of Art, now critic instructor at Parsons School and 
director of art school which bears his name. 


Virginia H. Irvin, all-time top prize winner in miniatures, now 
residing in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Born in Chicago. 


Ethel Traphagen, director of world-famous Traphagen School of 
Fashion, wife of top old-western artist, W. R. Leigh. A native New 
Yorker. 


Emmet Edwards, non-objective artist and educator. Born in Mt. 
Pleasent, lowa, he now lives at Woodstock, N.Y. 


Henry E. Fritz, artist and author of well-known: ‘Education of 
Gifted Children,” was born in Germany, served for long time as 
supervising art instructor in fine & industrial arts for N.Y.C. Now 
lives in Sarasota, Florida. 


Hilton Leech, painter and instructor from Conn., is now director 
of his own Amagansett Art School in Sarasota, Florida. 


Dorothy Liebes, famous textilist and advisary editor for Design 
Magazine, was born in Santa Rosa, California. She now has 
studios in New York and Los Angeles, is top designer for Goodall 
Fabrics. 


Joseph Hutchinson, former instructor of art at Ohio State and 
Ohio Wesleyan Universities and past director of Charlotte, N. C.’s 
Mint Museum. Now a well-known sculptor and etcher. 


Robert Crawford Livingston, muralist and art teacher, now director 
of art at Stoneleigh College, N. H., and the Cambridge School of 
Art. 


John Ferren, Oregon-born sculptor and painter, now instructing 
at Cooper Union, N. Y. C. 


Kelly Fearing of Arkansas, now assistant Professor of art at the 
University of Texas in Austin. 


Garnet W. Jex, native Ohioan painter, whose murals can be seen 
in the Smithsonian Institute and at George Washington University. 


Clyde Singer, young assistant art director at Butler Art Institute, 
who is also art critic for the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator and 
a well-known painter. 


Allen C. Currier of Mass. who is chairman of faculty of fine art 
and Professor of art at Boston University. 


Emily Abbott, winner of many painting awards, and wife of 
Swedish-born painter, B. J. O. Nordfeldt. Born in New Jersey. 


please turn to page 46 
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IF YOU WERE IN MY SHOES... 


three art professionals criticize their own training as students 


article arranged by 


marie b. ryan 


Editor: “‘The Sketchbook’’ of Kappa Pi, National Art Honorary 


T’S in the tempo of our time for young people to look for short- 
cuts. And when they are art-minded, the inclination is to hurry 
to the day when they can earn a living by their art alone. 


This needn't be an impossibility; there’s no reason why imagi- 
nation and intelligence can’t shorten the road. But never expect to 
score easy success at the sacrifice of certain basic fundamentals. 
That's the lesson three top professionals learned for themselves. 


Rockwell Kent is a foremost exponent of lithographic illustra- 
tion; Gordon Grant is a marine painter; Rosemary Beymer is a 
well-known art educator. All are members of Kappa Pi, national 
honorary art fraternity. 

Shortcomings in their own training? Would they change any- 
thing if they could? Their comments make useful reading. 4 


ROCKWELL KENT 


“T went to art school. In art school I learned that nobody 
can teach you to become an artist. It is not a place where 
you are taught; art school is where you observe and study 
details. It affords the advantage of drawing along with other 
people, of mutual emulation, An artist must learn to use his 
hands and eyes, and that third tool, his intelligence. Without 
the ability to reason he is wasting his time. 

“Tf you can't teach anyone to become an artist, you, as 
a teacher, can at least afford basic training. After a well- 
disciplined student knows his tools and gains sufficient prac- 
tical experience, nothing can stop him from becoming an 
artist—1f he really wants to be one. 

“My field is lithography. When [ was an art student, 
nobody taught this subject. everything I Jearned about it 
| can trace to my brief apprenticeship with George Miller, 
a lithographic printer in New York. | walked into his shop 
and asked him what the process was all about. He told me 
Ina few words, sat me by a table near the window and put 
a stone in front of me. Handing me a crayon, he said: “Now 
make a lithograph.” So | did. It was just like drawing 
with charcoal on paper, something | knew how to do. The 
only extra training | got was the advice to keep my hands 
off the stone or Td spoil the work. When I finished sketch- 
ing the lithograph on the big stone, Mr. Miller put it in 
the press and pulled off my first prints, one after the other. 

“That was my only lesson. Unless you count the years 
of practicing fundamental drawing that lay behind me. | 
don't know anything bevond fundamentals that anyone ever 
really taught me. You learn to adapt vourself to new work. 
You learn by doing.” 


GORDON GRANT 


“| paint marine subjeets and this kind of painting 1s 
based on sound fundamentals in drawing, design, compo 
sition and familiarity with the handling of your chosen 
medium. Mechanies aside, it then is up to the student's 
powers of observation and retention. Nobody can do much 
sood, trving to complete a painting of a marine subject 
on the spot, nor is this necessary. The best work 1s pro- 
duced in the qmet of your studio. But this final work ts 
the result of tireless study and experimental sketching. 

“Nobody can tell the waves to stand still. Many times, | 
have walked along a shore during a big “blow” and come 
across students trying desperately to record everything in 
the midst of desperate struggles. Vheir eves are filled with 
spray and despair. “Oh, uf only | could make it all stand 
still,” they mumble, unaware of the fact that this 1s exactly 
what they don't want. When you can tame a stormy sea 
and make it pose, you lose the feel of its wald, restless 
motion. 

“Do vou want to capture the feel of the sear Then settle 
down on a comfortable rock and watch the waves. See the 
pulsing designs, feel the steady rhythm. Don't be ina hurry ; 
you can't capture a single wave. It is gone a moment later, 
But you can watch, for days, for weeks, until you know 
the sea. Fleeting sketches will give you impressions. 

“Marine painting can be divided into three general clas 
sifications. There is the “open sea,” where everything 
in the same direction. Then, there 1s placid water, near the 
shore or in the harbor. And finally, there is surt, restless 
and pounding, with its fascmating problems, its mysteries 
as underwater rocks make it dance in unending changes of 
movement. ach type of marine painting offers a separate 
challenge. 

“To was brought up im the English tradition of hard dis 
cipline and the theory that all pamting is based on draughts- 
manship. | was also taught to take my time. Shorteuts may 
be all right for some, but they would not have been toler 
ated when [| was a student. I'm glad they did teach me 
patience. A painter of marine subjects needs it. 


ROSEMARY BEYMER 


“When [ was a student, my chosen field was that of 
teaching art. All of us, of course, dreamed of becoming 
executive educators, but I, at least, eventually found out 


pleose turn to page 47 
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by 


william s. rice 


VERY art enthusiast has had the desire to make his 
own postcards, at one time or another. This urge 
usually comes upon us when we travel during vacation or 
a holiday trip; one glance at the stereotyped gift shop or 
drug store offerings is enough to convince us that a plain 
government postcard would do the job just as well. leven 


lake Tahoe 


lean-To in New Mexico 


12 


MAKING ART POSTCARDS 


design your own timely scenics wherever you are 


the best of them seem to miss that “something” which can 
convey a personal impression to the folks back home. For 
an artist, the obvious solution: design your own post cards. 

Naturally, while vou travel, you can’t lug around a 
complex kit of materials and a press. But, a few, simple 
tools will make it possible for you to send duplicate art 
messages to many friends, and your total outlay of time 
will be measured in an hour or two of hobbying. 

The easiest technique for duplicate prints of original 
art work is with a streamlined linoleum block. Here’s what 
youll need and how to turn out individualized art cards 
that really convey the story of your travels: 


1. Procure a few scraps of plain, unmounted linoleum 
(the kind known as “battleship” is probably best and 
cheapest.) Cut it to just shorter than standard postcard 
size pieces; 1e. 3” x 5”. It is best cut with a razor knife. 

2. Coat the linoleum with white poster paint and sketch 
your design with a pencil, filling in the bolder masses with 
black paimt, so you can see them easily. 


3. Cut the design over these outlines, with a razor 
knite (or, you might take along a regular gouge with you 
for this purpose.) When the picture 1s cut into the linoleum 

-the cut lines will reproduce white as they are below the 
surface which takes the ink—-wash the linoleum in water 
to remove any residue of black areas. 


4. Next, glue the linoleum on heavy pasteboard, which 
takes the place of the usual wood mount. Then, two more 
pieces of pasteboard are sandwiched above the third piece 
with the linoleum. The top one serves as a cover to protect 
the art; the second has its center cut out, to act as a matte. 
The three pieces are scotch taped or glued with a hinge, to 
hold them together as one unit. 


(please turn to page 47) 
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HORIZONTAL MURAL by second year high schooler, William Massey, was chosen from many designs created by the closs. 


STUDENT MURAL for RADIO STATION 


high schoolers depict “spirit of communication” in unusual art project 


HE wall was bare in the broadcasting studio at Santa 

Maria Union High, and everyone agreed something 
ought to be done about it. Just what a group of young en- 
thusiasts can do when faced with such a challenge is seen 
in these photographs. 


The school’s speech instructor knew what he wanted: a 
painted symbol of the “spirit of communication.” The prob- 
lem was turned over to the Second Year Art Class, and a 
mural was decided upon as the logical medium. The project 
got under way with a discussion of mural technique, and 
the school art library was consulted for books on modern 
mural methods. Top choice among modernists was the work 
of popular Joan Miro, and it was his attack that served as 
basis for the form of decoration attempted. 


To indoctrinate the student artists in the meaning of their 
project, the speech instructor held a session on radio broad- 
casting, explaining how a station functions. Each student 
then created an individual design for competitive selection 
to fill the two bare panels available. The class then voted 
on the two top designs and these were then developed as 
a community project, with the student creators acting as 
mural supervisors. 


Most immedate problem was a choice of working media. 
Investigation seemed to point to the newly developed rub 
ber-base paint as the logical material, for it was both durable 
and water soluble. The paint can be purchased at most local 
stores and comes in a wide variety of flat, vet brilliant 


colors. (please turn to page 48) 


by 


george muro 


Art Chairman, Santa Maria Union High Schoo! 


PHOTOS BY Lt. THURMAN 


INSTALLED MURALS brighten 


up the school’s 


studio, are student-made. 
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HOD CARRIER TRANSFORMED into colorful playroom toy 
with an undercoating of white and flower motif dec 
oration. Residve of paint was sanded away to form 
smooth surface for new priming. Above is basic mate 
rial; below, the decorated barrow 


k you “can’t even draw a straight line,” consider your 

self fortunate. Crooked lines are much more imteresting. 
Veter Hunt has made a career of drawing primitive lines 
and turning attic junk inte gay, useful furnishings. You can 
do it too, as Hunt explains in his recent: “Peter Hunt's 
Hoorkbook” (Prentice-Hall Publishers, $5.95 5. 

Do you enjoy the quaint cheerfulness of Pennsylvania 
Dutch decoration’ Why pay large sums tor somebody's 
had imitation simply because it is encrusted with the dirt 
of years? By following the simple procedures outhned below 
you can recreate the best of a truly American tolk art, 
adapting it to your modern needs. 

What do you need? A set of bright enamel paints, some 
brushes, turpentine, shellac and rags. What do you work 
on? Old) turniture, discarded boxes, coffee pots, five and 
dime store trays anything old that vou want to make new, 


GETTING IDEAS 

See things with new eyes. Imagine that old horror of a 
chitterobe with ats legs cut off, the tortured molding chiseled 
away, and all the searred pat elinunated with paint re 
mover and a sander or steel wool Now vou have it reduced 
to basic sumpheity. AT that remains is to prime with 
white (or some other color) and then let your miagination 
take over, Add a deliberately careless, treehand line otf 
bright color across one edge. Repeat this motif around 


... FROM A SOW'S EAR 


turning old junk into delightfully 


useful items is peter hunt’s dish 


the other edges. Don't labor over it, for the charm of this 
technique is in its imdividuality and simplicity. Don't be 
sloppy, of course; there’s a world of difference between 
prinutive designing and harsh crudeness. 

You can create serpentine lines by joming together short, 
curved strokes. Plump little hearts can be repeated at in 
tervals above and below lines for variety. The best idea ts 
to plan your designs on paper first and then choose the most 
pleasing ones for repetition on the object. Always bear in 
mind that the plan is for vanety and charm. Free your 
mind from thinking in terms of tight, pamful, mechanical 
designs. Your library will probably have books on Pennsyl- 
vama Dutch decoration. [Hf not, vou might purchase one or 
more of the delightful books by Peter Hunt which your 
local book store can obtain (or which can be ordered thru 
this magazine’s Book Service.) There you wall find a wide 
selection of ideas—variegated dots, hearts, triangles, hex 
svinbols, lanterns, country barn motifs, birds. Or, if you're 
making this a classroom project) (an excellent choice tor 
combining art and shop courses, by the way), then take 
your students out exploring. Back streets, old farms, viec- 
torian buildings will fairly groan with design schemes you 
can sketch and then adapt. 

TIPS ON TECHNIQUE 

Keep the background just that. Work large. This elim 
nates tightness and makes your designs legible trom normal 
distances. Plan before you begin. See the final picture as 
a single, mtegrated design. Make vour designs bright and 
vour background neutral. Use a water color brush tor detail 

please turn page 
DREARY FLOTSAM yielded up at rummage sale will prove a treas- 
ure trove for an imaginative decorator. Freshly painted, with ex- 
traneous decorative moldings removed or restyled, this hodge-podge 


of wicker chairs, pans, cheap desks and discarded boxes will 
emerge as delightfully stylized items for house and garden. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC SHELF is made of ist 
plywood back and a couple of bi 
old picture frames 


Peter This ifs Th Tha 


PETER HUNT and young assistant take time off to study the top of a chest before continuing 


BEAT UP PERCOLATOR plus new lampshade equals dec 


orative lamp. Treatment is duplicated with jugs, pots 
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HOW TO ANTIQUE A TRAY .. . PETER HUNT STYLE 


GLAZE of color is applied over completed tray. On larger items it 


is best to apply glaze to one section ot a time. 


ANTIQUE EFFECT depends on proper blending of 
the coating of color below. Follow next step car 


WIPING OFF excess giaze comes next, using lintfree rag. Center 


portion is almost wiped free to form bright spot. 
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work over the enamel undercoating. (A real sable brush 1s 
good—length about 36” to 34”.) Want to impart an antique 
effect? Here’s how you do it. After the background and 
pattern painting has hardened, cover it all with liquid glaze. 
Qn large objects you should complete one side or section 
at a time. Wipe away excess glaze with a circular motion, 
when working on flat surfaces. Start at the middle and work 
to the edges. Your glazing color should be wiped hardest 
in the center part of the design, easing the pressure as you 
go toward the edges. This blending is done with clean 
cheesecloth, which is patted against the newly glazed sur- 
face. Final blending is with a dry brush. 

Carved surfaces are handled in much the same manner, 
emphasizing use of the dry brush which will sop up puddles 
of glaze. The raised areas are “highlighted” by wiping 
away most of the glaze, allowing the undercolor to glow 
through. If necessary you can add turpentine to further di- 
lute the glaze. If the glaze seems to dry too quickly, add a 
few drops of linseed oil; this will slow it down to your 
working speed. 

TIPS ON GLOSSING 
Use high gloss paints for lightly decorated areas and flat 


paints for backgrounds. If working on new wood, apply an 
undercoat first. This rule also applies when using light col- 
ors over areas which were originally dark. Of course, too 
dark areas can always be sanded away. 

Satiny, semi-gloss paints are made by adding a flat under- 
coat paint to high gloss. (Undercoat usually comes in 
white ). 

PROPER METHOD FOR APPLYING COLORS 
Work with only one color at a time and let it dry. This 


means to complete all parts of the design bearing one color 
hefore rendering other applicable parts with the next hue. 
The simplest palette, and probably the best, consists of four 
colors: blue, red, vellow, green. By adding white to these 
you obtain any hue desired. Mixing colors may not prove 
satisfactory, as the resulting shades will be difficult to 
match if the need arises later. 

Do not apply one color over another until the first has 
dried to tackiness. 

SUITABILITY OF DESIGNS 

Finally we come to the matter of suitability. A decorated 
piece must be at home in the room for which it 1s intended. 
Do not use vegetable motifs in a playroom, for example ; 
they belong in a kitchen or dining room. Mate the design 
to the function of the area. And now you are ready to 
tackle that coffee pot-lamp, that toy box, bric-a-brac shelf, 
writing desk or rocking chair. Do it the freehand way— 
that’s how Peter Hunt does it. 4 


BLENDING consists of gradually diminishing wiping pressure as 
progressing from center to edges. Use a patting motion. 
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PASTE-POT RESTYLING ron 


latest hobby of young designers is an imaginative project for all 


adapted from articie by 


burgess h. scott 


Courtesy: ‘Ford Times 


IBRARIANS attention! Do your back-number mag 

azines seem thin? Are you bothered by a plague of miss- 
ing advertising pages’ Then, ten to one you're a victim of 
“custom restyling’’, as practiced by imaginative voung art- 
ists. 


Young people have always been interested in auto- 
mobiles, but lack of cash has usually prevented them from 
doing more than watching their elders tearing down and 
tinkering with old cars. Recently, though, a new tad has 
sprung up—one, incidentally, that is viewed with much in- 
terest by major automobile manufacturers. It consists of 
making paste-pot redesigns of popular model cars. All you 
need to practice this neophyte designing hobby is a pair 
of scissors or razor blade, pot of paste and a pen and ink. 
The original art comes from auto dealer’s catalogues, or 
the afore-mentioned magazine advertisements. 


The hobby is a healthy one; from these early efforts 
may well come the designers of tomorrow, and certainly the 
moguls at Detroit will keep an eye on the best efforts of 
these young enthusiasts, for they are all future customers, 
expressing their desires and dislikes. 


Paper restyling makes an interesting project in Design. 
While many practitioners are youngsters of ten or eleven, 
the degree of imaginative skill necessary is a challenge to the 
adult as well. 


Paper car restyling involves essentially the same steps 
taken ina real car conversion except that everything is two- 
dimensional. Thus, if a young car restylist decides that 
his car picture needs lowering by chopping, mid-sectioning, 
or channeling, he accomplishes the work by cutting out the 
undesired material with a razor blade or scissors and join 
ing the remaining parts with cellophane tape or paste. He 
may use the cut-out material to form new contours that his 
design calls for, or to fashion different accessories, 


The redesigned parts of the car are taped or pasted en 
the back, so that the picture will show little evidence that 
cuts have been made. 


Sometimes the design is so involved that a second, er 
even third picture is necessary to provide additional ‘‘ma- 
terial’’-—chrome, body metal, glass area, ete. to work with. 
Pictured is an example of paper car restyling done by Lee 
Johnson, a sixteen-year-old high school student of Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Michigan, who has filled several scrap- 
books with intricate examples of his hobby. 


Lee's conversion was made from a picture which ap- 
peared in a Ford catalog for 1950, the original of which 1s 
shown at left. His design required one extra picture, 


Lee lowered the car by mid-sectioning, increased the 
rear window area, added new door handles and chrome 
trim on bumpers, grille, and side. The rear fender skirts 
and Continental-style rear spare are two places where ad- 
ditional material had to be taken from the extra picture, 


He fashioned the side chrome strip from spare white 
paper, and used odd seraps of the original picture to extend 
and build up the rear fender line. 


Part of his extra length was obtained by adding a strip 
of “body metal” across the cowl, immediately in front of 
the windshield, and extending it downward to the bottom 
of the body line, just forward of the front door. The door 
handles, incidentally, were cut from the hubeaps of the 


other picture. 


(please turn to page 49) 


PASTEUP RESTYLING of a standard 1950 Ford Sedan, seen at left as it appeared in dealer's catalogue of that year. Young artist, lee Johnson made 


the reconversion at right with cut out bits, pasted on original. 
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This pottern, ond others like it, may be bought 
ot your tocal department store, five-ond-ten or 
sewing center. The brother-and-sister teams can 
be made quickly ond easily on your sewing ma 
=2 chine, with odds and ends from your scrap bag 


NEE of the most important things to consider im stuffed 

toy making is the purpose of the products. Stuffed 
toys are usually made for children, and children are very 
mquisitive persons; shoe-button eyes attract the attention 
of curious fingers; fillings, which are not absolutely clean, 
may be injurious to the health of the child; materials should 
not be used if their colors are likely to run; pins and wire, 
used in construction, may be dangerous. So at all stages of 
the work some thought should be given to the natural 
habits of the juvenile recipients of the products. The toys 
should also be suitable for the age of the chid for whom 
they are being made. | 


All toys should, of course, be strongly made, and when 
making toys for older children, some thought should be 
given to their construction mm making them suitable for the 
age of the child. Clothing for the toys should be made so 
that they are easy to remove and replace; buttons should be 
large enough for the child to manipulate, and ribbons 


y 


RECOMMENDATION: Rosemary Brinley's: ‘Dolls and Stuffed Toy Making’ 
is a late release of Dover Publications and sells for only 60c in the paper 
bound edition, or $1.60 in the more permanent cloth binding. At either 
< price it is a wonderful investment for the crafts teacher, occupational 
eg therapist or just ploin hobbyist. Containing 143 illustrations, the text 
explains working details in the making of many delightful toys. 


1S 


STUFFED TOYS 


buy them? creative craftsmen make them! 


material adapted from the new best-seller, 
Dolls and Stuffed Toy Making’ (Dover, $1.50) 


by 
rosemary brinley 


should be removable. Clothes made for dolls and toys for 
older children should be of a material that can be washed 
to make them in material that will shrink, or of one in which 
the colors will run, will not prevent the child) from) at- 
tempting to wash the garments. 


TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


Most of the things required for toy-making are to be 
found in the home. The most obvious requirement is a 
sharp pair of scissors; in addition some pins, needles, yarns, 
cotton and silk threads will be required. For pattern making 
some paper and thin cardboard are needed, and a pencil 
and some tailors chalk; also some squared paper for en- 
larging or reducing patterns. Knitting needles will be found 
very useful in stuffed toy making for working the stuffing 
material ito covers. All the tools and equipment can be 
packed a small box. 


MATERIALS 

Generally any material that is strong, can be cut to 
shape, and will hold stitches, is suitable for use, providing 
that the colors are fast, and the materials are clean. Felt is 
a very suttable material which has many purposes in toy- 
making. Others are wool, woollen fabrics, flannel, velvet, 
tweed, cotton prints, coat cloth, blanket cloth, fur fabrics, 
calico and stockinette. In addition you will find use for odd 
pieces of patent leather, oil cloth, plastics, leatherette and 
similar materials for making accessories like boots and 
shoes, hats, saddles and reins for animal toys, and hand- 
bags. Discarded garments are rich sources of material for 
making stuffed toys, provided they are not too worn and 
can be cleaned. 

In addition to the materials used for making bodies and 
accessories some stuffing will be required; Kapok is the 
most suitable form of stuffing material. It is not expensive 
and is ideal because of its lightness for bulk. Cotton batting 
is suttable, and so is shredded foam rubber, which costs 
less than a dollar a pound. 

Manufactured cushion-filling is suitable, but it is not 
advisable to use old cushion stuffing unless it is reasonably 
certain that it is clean. Oddments of cloth cut into small 
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pieces are not suitable; they tend to clog in hard lumps 
and the filled toys are too heavy. Sawdust is not very suit- 
able, but wood-straw may be used for filling large toys. 
ACCESSORIES 
Ready-made doll and animal heads and faces may be 


purchased locally in a wide variety of materials, such as 
buckram, cardboard, plaster and china, in all sizes. Glass 
animal eyes are obtainable in a variety of colors and sizes, 
and dolls’ hair, in many colors, can be purchased in lengths. 
Such things as squeakers, bells and joints assist the home 
toy-maker in presenting professional products, and are 
obtainable locally or from mail-order firms specializing in 
the supply of handicraft materials. 
PATTERNS 
Printed patterns may be purchased, but it is not a very 


difficult matter to design patterns. Paper patterns are quite 
suitable for use in making one or two toys, but if many 
similar toys are to be made it 1s advisable to paste the paper 
pattern on to stiff cardboard and cut it to shape. When 
pattern-making, allowance should be made for turning, 
joining edges, and seams, and some provision must be made 
for darts where the material is to be shaped and curved. 
When using patterns with materials that have a right and 
wrong side, it should be remembered that parts of the pat- 
tern may have to be reversed to ensure that the right side 
of the material is on the outside of all the parts of the toy 
being made, Care in making and using accurate patterns 
cannot be over emphasized ; as with any other craft, success 
cannot be attained unless the preliminary work 1s done 
carefully to form the sound foundation upon which = so 
much depends. 
WORKING METHODS 

No special knowledge is needed for making stuffed 
toys; all the parts of the work are simple in execution, and 
provided the jobs are done in sensible order, no difficulties 
should be encountered. All the stitches used are the ones 
generally employed in other forms of needlework. The 
particular material being worked should be considered when 
deciding the most suitable stitch to use; the pieces of large 
toys made with strong materials are best joined with the 
simple backstitch worked about a quarter of an inch in 
from the edges of the pieces, which should be sewn to- 
gether with the right sides of the material facing so that 
the seams are inside the toy when the cover is turned and 
stuffed. Small toys are best stitched on the right side of the 
material with the edges turned in and over-sewn. A sewing 
machine can be used for joining the parts of the toys to- 
gether, but in most cases the short lengths to be joined are 
curved and shaped, and there 1s no very great saving of 
time in machining small toys. 

Stuffing the toys is one of the most important parts of 
the work. Only clean material should be used, and only 
small pieces should be used at a time, stuffing them well 
into the body and working them in position at the ends of 
arms and legs with a knitting needle. The stuffing of small 
parts can be worked into place by using a darning needle 
through the material, to manipulate and position the filling. 
Toys for small children should be loosely stuffed to keep 
them soft and light in weight. Larger toys should be firms 
stuffed to enable them to stand up to hard usage, but they 
should not be overstutfed or the material may split or fray 
at the edges. 

The eyes of animal toys should be very firmly anchored. 
It is dangerous to use buttons, or to glue animal eyes to the 
material, when the tovs are intended for the use of young 
sters. 

The creation of stuffed toys affords the student-crafts 
man with hours of creative pleasure. 4 


Stuffed animals with embroidered faces. 


enable you to learn the fine points of 
sewing machine. 


These potterns or similar ones 
may be bought locally. A few visits fo your local sewing center will 


making 


such articles on your 
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TRY YOUR HAND AT MONOTYPE 


two unusual art projects 


MONOTYPE is a umque print taken from a metal 

plate such as copper or zinc on which the picture has 
heen done. The principle is simple and the process 1s very 
much like that used in wood-block printing. Since only one 
print (rarely a second) can be made from the painted plate, 
the name “monotype” has been given to the process. 


A monotype may resemble a mezzotint, a lithograph or 
an oil painting, with its rich velvety blacks and subtle half- 
tones peculiar to those mediums. To insure success, a mon- 
otype must be transferred from the plate before the paint 
has had a chance to “set” or dry. The most popular medium 
is oil paint or printers’ ink diluted with linseed oil and 
painted thinly on the plate with brushes; or a flat tone of 
ink can be rolled on the plate and the design made by 
wiping or pulling the color off with rags, cotton, match- 
sticks, and brushes, or it may be made to give a water color 
effect by thinning the oil paint with turpentine. The whole 
is but a development of wiping tones on or off a metal 
plate in printing, without any drawing or biting on it. 

The monotype process has been employed for years but 
until lately only as an amusing pastime in studios where 
there happened to be a copver plate press, where a number 
of men would entertain themselves making some spon- 
taneous sketches on plates and printing from them. Taken 
seriously by modern workers, the process seems to have 


SANDPAPER MONOTYPE: by William S. Rice 
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for advanced amateurs 


gained a new lease on life, and some really beautiful prints 
have found their way into the portfolios of the collector. 


The most important matter is not to put or leave too much 
color on the plate, or use too much oil or turpentine, be- 
cause in going through the press, the paint 1s likely to run 
together in a mass, or it may even squirt out from under 
the plate and completely ruin the appearance of the print. 


SANDPAPER TECHNIQUE 


The first important item is the plate; for this use the 
finest grade of sandpaper (white, not black, about 3/0) cut 
the size desired to suit the etching press. If one has no etch- 
ing press, a wash wringer may be used as a substitute but 
only small prints and very sensitive printing paper must be 
used to give the best results. 


Two grades of William Korn’s lithographic crayons were 
used to make the print illustrated herewith. No. 3 and No. 
6. The harder crayon, No. 6, is used for the lighter and 
more delicate tones and the softer crayon, No. 3, for the rich 
darks and solid blacks. The drawing may be first outlined 
with an HB pencil, but the shading should be done entirely 
with the lithographic crayons. The drawing, complete in all 
its details, is now ready for the press. 


The process of printing is exactly the same as for plates 
painted in oil colors, with this one exception. Instead of 
moistening the paper with water, as it 1s prepared when the 
printing is done with paints having an oil base, the paper is 
prepared in this manner. A tuft of cotton saturated with 
turpentine is rubbed across the paper leaving it evenly 
moistened but not shiny wet. It is important to get the paper 
dampened just enough but not soaked. 


TYPE OF PAPER TO USE 


A word as to the paper to be used in printing sandpaper 
monotypes. Ordinary white drawing paper was used for the 
print shown with this article. The more absorbent the paper, 
the better it will work. Therefore, avoid hard-surfaced 
glossy papers, if you want to obtain the best results. Jap- 
anese papers are the most satisfactory. 


Mat and frame a monotype print similarly to an etching 
or block print. Be generous in the spacing of the margins of 
your mats. A narrow, black half round moulding 4 inch or 
less in width is a conservative moulding that is always in 
good taste. Place the title and signature on the margin of 
print instead of the mat. A lead pencil is used for this pur- 
pose. 


YOU CAN USE A WRINGER FOR A MONOTYPE PRESS 


To the student who uses a wringer for his printing press : 
Screw the rollers down as tightly as you can after admitting 
two pieces .of heavy cardboard hinged together with 
gummed tape. This folder should contain the sandpaper 
drawing against the turpentine dampened paper and a 
blotter on top of this for a blanket. 
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.. . OR USE AN ETCHING PRESS 

It the etching press is used, the following is the proce- 
dure: First a blotter or clean sheet of typing paper ts laid 
on the bed of the press; then the sandpaper drawing side 
uppermost next to the paper prepared for printing, a sheet 
of blotting paper next and lastly the blankets. Considerable 
pressure is needed. 

In the beginning you had better keep your monotypes 
small. The larger they are, the more difficulty you will en- 
counter in printing them, particularly if depending upon a 
wringer press. 

Monotypes made by the sandpaper and_ lithographic 
crayons do not smudge, since the turpentine seems to act as 
a fixative. The monotype process is not as popular as it 
might be because only one print, as its name implies, can be 
pulled from the plate, though sometimes a second lighter 
print can also be obtained. Yet it has a great many possi- 
bilities in spite of the fact that it 1s not an easy process and 
requires considerable skill to produce really fine prints. & 


REGULAR MONOTYPES 


In addition to paint brushes and plenty of clean rags, 
swabs of cotton and paper stumps may be used to obtain de- 
sired effects. Cotton wrapped around the end of an orange 
stick is a useful tool. Linseed oil or poppy oil 1s used to thin 
the paint or ink; turpentine is not advisable because it 
causes the paint to be runny and dries too rapidly. Kerosene 
oil may be substituted for or mixed with the linseed oil if 
the paint dries too quickly. | 

With the materials assembled you are now ready to paint 
your monotype. Bear in mind that the finished print will 
be in reverse what you paint upon the plate. Directness of 
execution is absolutely necessary. There is no time for 
changes or redrawings and a monotype must be finished in 
one sitting. The composition must be clear in your mind and 
the necessary speed implies excellent draftsmanship and a 
mastery of painting technic. To put corrective layer upon 
layer of paint as on canvas is impossible in monotyping, 
for the resulting print would be muddy. If you find that 
something must be changed, wipe the plate clean and start 
anew. The chiaroscuro is achieved by the thickness or thin- 
ness of the paint upon the plate. When the finished print 1s 
to be on white paper, no white paint is used; where whites 
are desired, the plate is wiped clean. 

PUTTING DOWN THE COLOR INTENSITY 

The monotype can be worked either from dark to light 
or from light to dark. For example, in painting a black and 
white, the whole plate may be covered with ink or black 
paint and then by using brushes, bits of cotton, and fingers, 
hegin to wipe out the required forms, getting tones by vary- 
ing pressure. Or you may begin with a clean surface laying 
in the darker tones and finally the blacks. In using color a 
full palette may be used, keeping the color as pure and 
brilliant as possible. While one color may be laid over an- 
other to achieve a desired hue, too much daubing will re- 
sult in muddiness. If you do not obtain the correct tone 
almost immediately, wipe off the paint and begin again with 
a clean surface. Highlights may be obtained by twisting a 
swab of absorbent cotton around your brush handle, tooth 
picks for fine whites, and the thumb for the fat, luscious 
whites of rounded masses. Rags and paper stumps can be 
utilized for various textures. 


AMOUNT OF PAINT TO USE 


Too much paint on the plate will spread when pressure 
is applied in the printing process, while too little paint will 


result ina very thin print, because a certain amount of paint 
always remains on the plate. experimentation will be neces 


STILL LIFE: by Marjorie Benke 
sary to find the nght amount. When the painting is finished 
with the aid of a clean cloth and a ruler make a clean edge 
around your composition, If the picture does not cover the 
entire plate, wipe away the daubs of paint which may be 
on the remaining surface. 

The proof must be pulled immediately upon completion 
of the printing. Blotting paper is satisfactory for expert- 
ments, While Chinese, Japanese, or India papers are best 
for the finished monotype. The paper should be dampened ; 
if ink has been used the paper is best used dry or slightly 
moist. Mark the smooth and rough sides before dampening 
the paper as they are indistinguishable after the paper is 
wet. The best way to moisten the paper is to submerge it 
completely in a large flat pan or in a clean sink filled with 
several inches of water. When thoroughly wet slide the 
paper out by holding two of its corners, being careful not 
to bend or crack it, and Jay it upon several sheets of news 
paper or blotting paper. 

Press the damp paper gently over the painted plate being 
careful not to smudge. Either the rough or smooth side may 
be used for the print depending upon the effect desired. 
Over this lay a dry sheet of newspaper or blotting paper. 
A rubber roller may be used in printing by hand; but a 
small press, even a letter press, is most satistactory. Where 
a richer and heavier texture is desired extra pressure will 
be required, An edge of the paper may be lifted for a peep 
at the progress during the proofing, but be careful not to 
move the paper from its position on the plate. If a glass 
surface has been used great care must be exercised so as not 
to break it while pulling the proof. If a metal plate has been 
be made by heating the 
plate slightly after the first print has been taken. 4 


second print can sometimes 
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New York 19, New York (Price 
perhaps you can bead copy 
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Margaret Moroney 


DESIGNING WITH COLLAGE 


PROJECT AND STUDENT ILLUSTRATIONS BY ART DEPARTMENT OF IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES 


a minimum of brush work and a 


pot of paste make a collage 


collage method is an easy en- 

trance into contemporary design. The 
materials necessary for the experience 
are always available: magazine pages, 
scissors, and paste. The advantages are 
several: 

1. There is less danger of triteness as 
the beginner has no preconceived notions 
of what a collage should look like—no 
Rembrandt or Da Viner in this medium 
gives him an inferiority complex. 

2. There is little feeling of incompe- 
tency as the medium betrays no unprac- 
ticed brush strokes. area’ pasted 
by the amateur is as skillfully rendered 
as are the pictures torn or clipped trom 
the magazines involved. 

3. The difficulty of cutting intricate 
details without drawing them first) pre- 
vents the maker from becoming involved 
heyond his technical limitations——-makes 
him give his attention to the whole rather 
than dissipating it on the parts. 

4. The cut) shapes can be shifted 
around betore pasting. A] beginner often 
has the ability to select a good arrange 
ment from several possible ones. In this 
medium the several possibilities can be 
arranged quickly and inspected betore 
pasting permanently, 

The accompanying reproductions show 
skillful collages created at) Immaculate 
Heart College Los Angeles. the 
hreshman Year, new students are in 
troduced to contemporary design a 
class on “Art Structure.” The students 
find themselves creating work of pro- 
fessional appearance treely and without 
the frightening restraimts that pencils 
and brushes often put on beginners. They 
quickly realize that no matter how limited 
is their experience in the arts, their col- 


please turn to page 49 
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art materials 


BASIC ART 


PROJECTS 


teaching a class of beginners? here are common materials you will handle 


A ADAPTED FROM MATERIAL BY PROFESSOR JOHN HORNS 


N the following pages you will tind facts and sugges- 
tions about art materials which are recommended for 
the teacher on a limited budget. 


Although the purpose of the article is to acquaint the 
general teacher of voung children (thru junior high school ) 
with working in basic art materials, these facts will prove 
invaluable for the beginner-artist of any age. 


TEMPERA PAINT is One Of the most useful painting materials. 
It is easier to handle than transparent watercolor and less 
expensive than oil. It is opaque. In painting with tempera 
one need not be so afraid of making a mistake because tt 
can be painted over after it is dry. There are a great 
variety of ways in which it can be used. 

Tempera paint, as commonly offered on the market tor 
school lise, is also known as show card color, poster color, 
or opaque water color, Powdered tempera paints are also 

Glue or paste can be added to prevent tempera from rub- 
hing off. Generally, too, it does not keep long after mixing 
with water. 


water cotor Jone been a standard item school use, 
lt is more difficult to handle than a tempera, but st has 
unique possibilities which should be explored, particularly 
by the upper-grade student. Painting mn water color re- 
quires sureness of touch and boldness of treatment. The 
attainment of the typically broad watercolor ettect will be 
helped by the use of a large brush and large paper (cream 
manila is good). [experimentation will soon show a student 
many tricks in handling water color. For example: to get 
a hard edge, use dry paper; to get a soft line, work on wet 
paper; to get a swift gradation of color, fill the brush wath 
water and the tip with color, then use the side of the brush ; 
to lay on an even wash, keep the board at a uniform tlt 
and work back and forth at a untform speed, moving a 
small flood of water down over the area while it deposits 
its color. Other possible technical tricks include: pressing 
with a blotter or sponge to VIVE texture, and scratching 
through the paint with a razor blade for detaals. 

Since experimentation is the essence of art, a teacher 
should encourage the invention of new colors and combina 


tions, new brush strokes textures, and effects of all kinds. 
Here are a few of the things the beginner will discover: 
(1) using color as a transparent wash, (2) painting one 
color into another while it is wet, (3) painting lines or dots 
over a piece of work when dry, (4) using a nearly dry 
brush to get textures or soft lines, (5) shading one color 
into another by rubbing the brush back and forth between 
them, (6) obtaming a graded tone by filling the brush with 
water and the tip with color, then using the brush flatwise 
(beautiful tree trucks can be made in this way). The 
possibilities of invention with these materials are unlimited. 
The best technique is that which is invented or adapted to 
serve a particular need, so that an open mind should be 
maintained toward methods of applying the paint. Any- 
thing that works 1s right. 


half sheet. of newspaper makes an ideal palette on 


TEMPERA project is cooperative mural by second graders 
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which the beginner may nux any colors he wishes. Of 
course some paint ts “wasted” when the paper palette ts 
discarded at the close of the work period, but the tendency 
is not to mix so much of one color as when using dishes. 
Small muffin tins are good for larger quantities of color. 
Heavy cream manila paper is better for the more careful 
work of older children, although newsprint is still good 
for quick experiments. For a large group, where easels 
are not available, 18” x 24” boards may be used as desks. 
Movable desks should be arranged so that four children 
can use one set of paints, each student standing as he works. 


Up through the second grade, a brush should be pro- 
vided for each color. In the higher grades one brush will 
do, with a ean of water for washing and a soft cloth for 
wiping the brush between dips. 


FINGER PAINTING Glicers to adult beginners or children a great 
range of possibilities. The youngest and the most imept 
child can do something with finger paint that will be inter- 
esting to him. The fact that no experience with ordinary 
tools of drawing ts needed puts such a child on a more 
equal footing with the others. The equality thus gained 
may help to bolster the child’s courage and put him on the 
road to real voluntary expression. On the other hand, 
there are no limits to the inventions possible with finger 
paint in the hands of an older or more experienced person. 


The paper to be used in finger painting must have a 
glazed surface which will resist water for some time. Good 
quality notebook paper will work, but it usually comes im 
very small sheets. (12” x 18” or 18” x 24” are preferred 
sizes.) Glazed shelf paper is good but somewhat expensive. 
Certain highly glazed magazine papers work very well and 
are available in large sizes. Most paper supply houses can 
furnish satisfactory paper if specifications are given, 


A water pan is needed, as long as the width of the paper. 
(The sink may be stopped up to serve this purpose.) The 
paper is dipped into the water by submerging one edge 
and the whole sheet is then pulled through under the water. 
After draining off excess water for a few seconds, the paper 
is spread out smoothly on the desk top. The more highly 
glazed side of the paper is the one on which to paint. A tea- 


SOLE WORKING TOOLS ore the artists own hands. 
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spoontul of each color is then placed in front of the student’s 
paper, where he may dip into it at will. Finished paintings 
should be laid out on newspapers to dry. Surplus paint 
may be taken up at the close of the work period by means 
of a flexible spatula or palette knife. This paint will not 
injure well-waxed desks which have a painted or varnished 
surface. Spattered paint can be removed from) woodwork 
with a damp rag. 

Some demonstration on the part of the teacher is desir- 
able in introducing finger paint. However, the possibilities 
of experimentation and invention which are so typical of 
this medium, should not be hampered by directions. A 
htberal period of manipulation must be allowed. 

experiments in pattern and abstract design are the best 
subjects for finger painting. Only a few pictorial subjects, 
such as plants, fish, under-sea life, and birds, seem suited 
to it. Drawing objects in outline with the fingers is not 
the best use of the material, as that may be done better 
with crayon or paint. A leaf or a wave can be created in 
finger paint with one deft move. 

Manufactured finger paint is inexpensive and recom- 
mended. A fairly good substitute may be made as follows: 
(mux VY cup laundry starch with ¥% cup cold water. (2) 
Pour one quart of boiling water over this, stirring briskly. 
This should produce a thick starch. (3) Add % cup 
tempera paint. Beat it in thoroughly. Two tablespoons of 
sodium-benzoate will help preserve the paint. Blue works 
the best if you are using only one color. However, to get 
the most out of the experience a child should have access to 
three colors (red, yellow, and blue). The paint may be 
made in tin cans and a wooden paddle put into each for 
dishing up. 


Ol PAINT IS Often erroneously regarded as suited only to 
professional painters or advanced students because of the 
supposed difficulty of handling and the cost. Of course this 
medium has been a favorite with painters for centuries, be- 
cause it Is relatively permanent. QOijl paint is really the 
easiest of all paints to handle. It is similar to tempera in 
that it is opaque, but it is superior in that the colors do not 
change perceptibly in drying. It also dries much more 
slowly and so permits greater blending and manipulation. 


please turn to page 46 


FINGER PAINTING offers absolute freedom 
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CARE AND CLEANING OF BRUSHES 


hints on the simple science of preserving your most important tools 


He" quality brushes deserve the best of care; they are 
an investment for long periods of use and should net 
be treated absent-mindedly or with impatience. The few 
extra minutes necessary to properly protect your tools will 
inevitably result in distinct savings in both time and money 


GENERAL FACTS ABOUT BRUSH CARE 


Clean brushes immediately after using. Do not allow brushes 
to dry with color in them. 


Oil brushes shouvid 
be cleaned with 
warm water and 
soop. Correct way 
to work up oa lath- 
er is shown at top 
left. Avoid dam- 
aging hairs with 
rough movements 
(bottom). 


Check the neck. |i. 
lustration at right 
indicates point 
where color resi- 
due may collect, 
causing a hard 
agum. Remove all 
traces of paint im- 
mediately after use 
ond brush will 
hove long life 


Clean brushes thoroughly, especially at the ferrule, as a de- 
posit of hard color at this point will fan out the hair. 
Brushes wall become misshapen if allowed to stand on hair. 
Dry brushes by hanging them vertically (with hairs point 
ing down) whenever possible. 

Store brushes in a horizontal position and protect them from 
moths with paradichlorobenzene, camphor or naphthalene. 
excessive use of strong solvents and paint removers should 
he avoided. 


SPECIAL BRUSHES 


Brushes that have been used in special colors, lacquers, 
enamels, bronzing liquids or varnishes should be cleaned 
in the solvent which applies to that special produet. 
Brushes that the artist intends to use later for water color, 
should never be used im any oil color. 

rushes used in a special color, lacquer, enamel, bronzing 
liquid or varnish should continue to be used for only that 
special product in order to obtain best results. 

Paint remover should only be used on brushes which have 
hardened with oil color so badly that solvents have little or 
no effect. Forming the good habit of cleaning brushes im 
mediately after use, will save many a brush. 

Sign painters using oil and japan colors, have a_ practice 
common among them of applying vaseline to the hair at the 
end of the day’s work. While this practice is proper for this 
group, we do not recommend it for the fine arts painter, 
because any trace of vaseline in the brush will mix with the 
oil color and prevent it from drying properly. 

srushes that become unmanageable or misshapen through 
rough handling should have a weak solution of gum arabic 
applied and their hair shaped into position before storing. 
Before using the brush, the dry gum can be powdered off 
by rubbing the hair between fingers. 


CLEANING BRUSHES USED IN WATER COLOR 


1. Wash with soap and warm water to clean out the accum- 
ulation of color, especially at the ferrule 


Kinse in clean, preferably warm water until no color or 
soap remains, 
3. Squeeze out excess water and shape hairs into place. 


please turn to page 48 
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STUDENT-MADE 


AX crayons are among the oldest of art materials. 

Many centuries B.C. the Greeks developed the use 
of wax for painting, much as we today use oil paints. Their 
technique consisted of adding dyes or pigment to hot wax 
and applying the melted substances to vases, wooden panels 
or the walls of their homes as a form of mural. We know 
this method as encaustic painting and it is gradually assum- 
ing importance once again, being both durable and beauti- 
ful, 

(Our modern wax crayons, however, are somewhat dit- 
ferent from the ancient Greek wax paint which was made 
of beeswax and coloring. This material, while excellent for 
painting, does not make a good mark on paper. As a proy- 
ect for young people it may be dangerous as well, for the 
wax paint must necessarily be kept hot during application. 
Far safer as a class project is the making of crayons, where 
the use of a small stove or electric grill can be supervised 
by the teacher. The students can then use the cold crayons 
for drawing. 

Commercial wax crayons use dyes, but for our purposes, 
pigment coloring is apt to be less costly and safer to handle. 
In the United States we have two native plants which pro- 
duce excellent crayon wax by the addition of nothing other 
than coloring material. These plants are the Bayberry and 
the Candella. 


sayserry wax: The bayvberry grows in the Eastern par of 
our country. A low growing bush with aromatic leaves, it 
is covered with blue-gray berries in the autumn. It ts from 
these berries that we obtain the wax. The procedure ts 
quite simple. First, the berries are stripped from the plant 
and washed, They are then dumped into a cauldron ot hot 
water and a whitish scum cakes the surface of the water 
when tt is cooled. It takes just a few minutes for the wax 
to be boiled away from the berries, for bayberry wax has 
a melting point of about 45° Centigrade. 


canoetta wax: candella plant grows i Southern Texas. 
The entire plant including the stem and leaves is covered 
with wax, The same hot water treatment will melt the wax 
free at a temperature of approximately 70° Centigrade. 


WAX CRAYONS 


joth of these are vegetable waxes and are the most 
easily available to the student or teacher who is creatively 
inclined. There are, of course, many other types of wax, 
such as: 


Beeswox: an insect wax. Melting point: 63° Centigrade. 


Mineral woxes: /arafin. Melting point: 48-62° Centigrade. 
Parawax. Melting point: 55° Centigrade. Cerostin. 
Melting point: 61-78" Centigrade. 


Chemical wox: Stearic Acid. Melting point: 60-85° Centigrade. 


Anime! wox: Spermacet!, which ts produced by the sperm 
whale. Melting point: 42-50° Centigrade. 

All these other forms of wax are used in the various 
types of commercial crayon, but the vegetable variety is 
recommended for our classroom project. Ordinary tallow 
is a useful addition to the homemade crayon. It will extend 
your wax. Tallow 1s obtained at any butcher shop for a 
lew cents. 

HOW TO MAKE A SAMPLE WAX CRAYON 


The first step 1s to fashion a crayon mold, into which you 
will pour your wax and coloring for shaping. A candle 
mold makes a good model to follow, although most cannot 
actually be used for making crayons, due to their larger 
size. The simplest form of mold is made of paper. Here’s 
how to do this : 


1. Take a sheet of paper, 4° x 6° and roll into tight cyl- 
inder, slightly funnel-shaped at one end. Fasten or 
paste the loose end. 


Take a quarter-inch of the bottom or narrow end ot 
the funnel and turn it back, making a sharp crease at 
the bottom. This prevents the hot wax from running 
out, 

3. Mix coloring pigment into the melted wax and add 
some tallow (proportions shown below). Pour this 
mixture mto the mold and when it has hardened the 
wax crayons are ready to use. That's all there is to it! 


PROPORTIONS FOR MIXING: 

I. Bayberry wax plus powdered coloring pigment. No 
specific proportion; the more pigment, the darker the 
hue. 

2. Two parts bayberry wax, one part tallow, plus color. 
(Ikconomy crayons. ) 


3. One part candella wax, one part tallow, plus color. 


At the start of this section, we mentioned the various 
melting pomts for the different types of waxes. The higher 
the melting point, the harder the crayon will be. A crayon 
can be made softer during mixing by adding more tallow, 
which is a grease. 

One advantage to making your own crayons is the 
posstbility of thus securing these softer drawing tools, for 
very soft wax crayons are not often manufactured com- 
mercially. Soft cravons are valuable for working over 
harder crayons areas and are particularly handy tor 
youngsters. 

You can't go far wrong in making crayons. If the tool 
makes a thin, waxy line when vou try it, this is due to lack 
of sufficient coloring. Simply remelt the wax and add more 
color, 4& 
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N just about every part of this country it is possible to 

take a pick, shovel or your bare hands and gather the 
basic material to make your own paints. The art student 
who creates the colors he uses learns many things in at- 
tempting such a project. He becomes (regardless of age!) 
a student of geology, of chemistry and manufacturing tech- 
nique. In no sense are we suggesting that this be followed 
as a regular procedure, for the finest materials will naturally 
be produced by art firms with their more capable resources, 
but this project does pay rich rewards. It teaches patience, 
discrimination and instills in the student an awareness 
that manufactured materials are a welcome convenience, but 
not a necessity. | 


Pigments which come from the earth fall mto three 
veneral categories : 
1. Tron Oxides (or Red Ochre pigments ) 
2. Iron Hydroxides (or Yellow Ochre pigments ) 
3. Combinations of these along with the addition of 
other metal oxides. 


These pigments are called different things in different 
countries, but among the more familiar ones are raw sienna, 
raw umber, [english red, burnt sienna, brown ochre, French 
ochre. Since all these and many more of the earth colors 
originate with iron, they produce varying degrees of this 
mineral’s reddish-brown to yellow stain. Actually, it is a 
rust, created when the iron oxidizes. When iron ore rusts 
im chalk, clay or sandy soil, it makes red ochre. When it 
takes on a yellowish stain, this is iron hydroxide, which 
means it is the same as the red material, only it contains 
more water. Heating it gets rid of the water and it changes 
from the yellow to red. 


arth colors can be located by the simple expedient of 
looking at a geologic map of your local area for the places 
having iron ore. (Or you may wish to write to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in Washington for Bulletin $370, 
which shows these areas throughout the entire United 
States. Similar maps can be secured for Canada, Mexico 
and most other countries, by writing to your own equivalent 
of the Department of Commerce. ) 


lf no mines are te be found in your community, you'll 
have to consult the maps and do your own digging. This 
is not really a major problem; quite often the digging will 
have already been done for you if there is ditch digging in 
progress, for the laying of pipe lines, drainage channels or 
roadways. Another excellent source of iron ore 1s the beds 
of shallow streams, where long centuries of silt have ac- 
cumulated. It becomes a fascinating adventure tn itself to 
explore for this hidden art treasure of pigment. As a final 
note, wherever clay exists, you have a pretty good chance 
of locating earth color pigments nearby. 


We have found our basic pigment; now, how do we 
make it into something we can use for painting 7 


In many cases, vou may actually uncover pure pigment, 
aiready washed by the rain for many vears and ready to 
be ground into powder and made into paint. But, as will 
more often be the case, the ore 1s usually tilled with im 
purities which must be extracted. That means, the next 


step is to wash away the retuse 


~—Dong Kingman 


Washing is the step which teaches patience. Probably, 
hefore you get through this opening gambit, you'll have 
sent a nasty letter to the writer of these words and gone 
to the art store for your paints. [If you go grimly ahead, 
however, the process 1s quite simple. Here's what you do: 


WASHING AND REFINING PIGMENTS 


tL. Grade the various boxes of crude pigment tor color. Put 
all the bright yellows together, all the reds in another pile, 
all the browns in a third. Then break these down. still 
further according to subtleties of hue. 

2. Now, take one tsolated pile of pigment and dump it mto 
a washtub or similar receptacle. Put in enough material to 
fill it one-quarter and then pour in water for the rest of the 
space. Work someplace where the inevitable spilling and 
mess are of no consequence, 

3. Using a paddle or your bare hands (if you're the care- 
free type), work the mixture around until the lumps dis 
solve and vou have a thin mud. Let this settle for a few 
minutes until you can see “clear” water on top. Siphon or 
dip off this and keep it in another container, Close observa 
tion will show vou that it contams a fine suspension of 
pigment. The tub of mud still has plenty of pigment locked 
in with the slag. Repeat the above-mentioned process until 
enly the heavier mud, rocks and dirt remain im the washtub. 
You now have several gallons of siphoned pigment-water. 
By the time you've nulked the original pile of ore of tts 
pyment, the siphoned containers will have settled and the 
pure pigment will lav on the bottoms of your contamers 
Test it with your tingers to see if itis fine enough. Tf not, 
wash it until it ts. 

4. Finally, you must siphon off the water, leaving only the 
sediment of pure pigment on the bottom. \When this dries 
i will be lumpy or caked hard. All you now have to do ts 
grind it im a mortar and pestle until it becomes a powder. 
It is then ready to use as a water color. By adding linseed 
oil you can transform it into oi paint. 4 
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adapted from material in: “From Old Stencils to 
Silk Screening” (Scribners, $4.50) by 


jessie bane stephenson 


in the following pages you will find valuable informa- 
tion concerning the craft of silk screening and the tools 
with which this ancient art medium is accomplished. The 
data is adapted from the newly released book by Jessie 
Bane Stephenson: “From Old Stencils to Silk Screening” 
(Seribners Publishers, $4.50), one of the most complete 
expositions on the subject now on the market. | 


—fthe editor 


UR century has seen a remarkable swing back to the 

use of early crafts. Stenciling is an art both anctent 
and modern. Its execution has remained substantially un- 
changed for centuries. In simple definition, stenciling is a 
method of mechanically repeating a pattern design on a 
material via use of cut-outs, screens or pin pricks. Such a 
stencil differs from the woodblock print in that the created 
designs are invariably exact duplicates. There is no trace 
of variation unless the stencil itself becomes faulty. Where 
wood block prints on fabric may have a tendency toward 
fuzziness, silk screen work 1s sharp and clear-cut. 


When a stencil mask is cut for printing or making de- 
signs, it is necessary to have small ties or “bridges” which 
hold the pattern together, preventing the solid areas from 
falling away during the printing. These must, of course, 
later be painted in to eliminate the slight masked edges. 


The most remarkable development over this centuries- 
old process was the innovation of silk screen printing, 1n- 
troduced in America about 1920. This was a mass-pro- 
duction technique based on the principle of “resists”, by 
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STENCIL ART PROJECTS 


suggestions and use of tools for a technique 
which is a simplified introduction to silk screening 


which paste or lacquer film permits one color area to print 
onto the material while holding back impregnation of any 
other area. By using different resist masks, various colors 
are supplhied. 

Silk screening is more for the professional or serious 
hobbyist than for the beginner. It is wise to first practice 
cut-out stencil technique ; when this has been mastered, the 
student can turn to the more complex and precise silk 
screen method. 

To teach stenciling to children in particular ts’ a_re- 
warding occupation. The teacher can enjoy this form of 
creative effort as much as the pupil. The costs are relatively 
low ; mistakes are not difficult to correct and when they oc- 
cur they are not usually expensive errors. 

The work may begin at the kindergarten level, for any 
child can make cut out patterns with a scissors and then 
prepare them for printing with tempera paint. Suggested 
projects are legion; Valentine cards, birthday cards, Christ- 
mas greetings, programs, notebook covers are a few. The 
teacher of younger level students may suggest themes deal- 
ing with the holidays, animals, characters in a_ favorite 
story. Students then make a number of simple sketches, 
avoiding elaborate detail and working mostly in outline 
shapes. It 1s not actually necessary to apply paint through 
these cut-outs. They may be arranged against a contrast- 
ing paper background as a frieze or mural. As the student 
level rises, paints can be added to the project, using the 
cut-outs as stencils. For this purpose, of course, the inner 
areas which are to remain in place as “islands”? must be 
afhxed with an uncut bridge. The paint is then dabbed over 
the stencil and the pattern then lifted away and placed in 
position for a repetition of the design. When the project is 
completed, the unpainted parts where the bridges covered 
the background are filled in. 

You may use a stencil in one of two ways: 1. Apply 
paint inside the masked area by lifting away the cut-out, 
or (2) eliminate the outer border and paint on top of the 
inside cut-away portion. This leaves a blank silhouette of 
the cut-out surrounded by paint. You then move the design 
over and repeat the process. In this latter method it 1s 
necessary to apply more paint, as you must join all painted 
areas around the silhouettes. 

Designs are not the only project possible in stencilling. 
An older class may wish to cut out an alphabet and then 
use this for lettering of signs. This is a favorite creative 
project in the upper grades, junior high school and high 


please turn to page 50 
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these are your handiest tools for stencil cutting « « « 


A stencil cutting knife. This is a short, sharp, cutting blade 
secured in a substantial wooden handle. It is inexpensive and 
long lasting. 


A swivel stencil knite. This is an excellent tool. [ts swivel locks 
for straight lines, and is released for curves and circles, but you 
can learn to do these with the straight knife as well. 


A razor blade, preterably sheathed. 


A stencil cutting knite with parallel blades. This 1s helptul in 
cutting fine, parallel lines (as in the lacquer film method of silk 
screen printing ). 


for more deluxe service there are: 


a. A crattsman’s circle cutter. 


b. A bow compass cutter. 


c. A compass cutter with both single and double blades. This 
is very good but quite expensive. 


Cutting with any blade should be on a tirm base. Cardboard 15 


sufficient for the more delicate papers and films. Glass, zine or 
marble is better under firmer textured stencil papers. A piece of 
carborundum should be available to keep blades sharp. 


5. A needle, or fine pen-point. This 1s needed for cutting fine, 


etched lines in gold leaf. A clustered needle tool is also avail- 
able for crosshatched lines. This can be made at home by at- 


taching several needles securely and evenly to a smell stick or 


handle. 


Kine manicure scissors. These should be straight and = sharp 


pointed. They are used in cutting stencils from architect's linen 
which 1s employed in stencil patterns for metallic powders. A 


knife blade 1s likely to pull the fibers of the linen. 


(Hlustrations © Scribner: from Old Stencils to Silk Screening 
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BRUSHES AND THEIR USES FOR SIMPLIFIED STENCIL PAINTING 


Good brushes, if properly cared for, give long service and are therefore an economy. A brush well made, well shaped, and of fine 
quality, is an asset in your work. Sable brushes, smooth-textured in their stroking, will prove their worth many times over in shortening the 
prosaic work of rub-downs which the stroke of a bristle brush requires—particularly in background and varnish coats on tinware and furni- 
ture. Brush sizes vary with the area of the work—from a tiny, pointed brush for detail, to the wide paint brush for floors and walls. Here is 
a list of those used in the various techniques: 


ployed also where water color or oils are used in small stencilings. 


Stencil brushes. These are a round, stippling type of brush with white bristles. They 
have a shorter handle than the flat bristle brushes used by artists for oil paints. Use 
a #6 or a #8 for stenciling small, cut-out stencil patterns on fabrics and papers. 


1. Small brushes. Small, round camel's hair or sable brushes, 44” to 34” long, and tipped, 
find’ use in almost all stencil techniques for fine detail work—accent lines, flower 
centers, leaf veins, floating color and free-hand decorations. These sizes may be em- 

2. 

1. 2. 


3. Paint remover brush. The liquid for removing paint from tinware and furniture ts 
quick-acting, and hard on good brushes. Buy only an inexpensive brush for this pur- 
pose, or use an old one which is beyond service for better work. 


4. Wire brush. A coarse, wire brush speeds up the removal of loosened paint, although 
this may be done with old cloths and newspapers. 


3. 4. 


5. Paint brushes. You should have two square tipped 1!” brushes of camel's hair, or 
preferably sable, for background, flat pamt, and final varnish coats on tinware and 


6. Showeard brushes. For adding color some stencilers prefer a square tipped) showeard 
brush. With this a wide stroke can be made by bearing down, or a fine line by using 
only the tip of the brush. 
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WORKING WITH. 


a “dirt cheap” art material that can be used indefinitely 


LAY is a most useful material and is furnished in such 
abundance by nature that it ought to be always on hand 
for pupils of all ages. Children enjoy clay because it can be 
so easily manipulated and invites so many fascinating ex- 
periments. Young children gain a great deal in dexterity 
simply through plaving with it. Very soon they begin to 
express real ideas; and before leaving elementary school, 
many children can become practiced sculptors and potters. 
Clay may be kept in good condition more easily if a large 
quantity is prepared at once. Inexpensive clay may be 
secured from a brick factory or tile works. Such clay is 
commonly stocked in lumber vards under the name of 
mortar-mix and sells for about 75¢ per 50-pound bag. Be- 
fore buying a large quantity of this, however, it is well to 
try out the clay, because it is not always of uniform quality. 
Clay is so inexpensive it 1s ordinarily sensible to buy it 
from an art dealer or in bulk from the manufacturer. I[t 
can be thus had in many colors. 

Clay may be used to good advantage through the whole 
of a child’s school life without firing facilities: Clay pieces 
may simply be dried and painted with tempera or quick- 
drying enamel. Clay may be easily mended with a solution 
of sodium silicate, commonly known as water glass. This 
may also be used to cement cardboard bases into clav ob 
jects. For firing, however, a clay slip should be used for 
mending. 

Firing clay objects is such an interesting process, how 
ever, that every school ought to provide the facilities for it. 
Satisfactory electric kilns may now be had for under $100, 
new. (By shopping around you may even purchase them 
second-hand for under $50.) They are simple to operate 
and very usable. A variety of schemes may be devised for 
outdoor firing. \ kiln to be tired with wood or coal may be 
built for from eieht to ten dollars. Pieces are often tired 
simply by placing them in an &-inch drain tile and blocking 
the ends with stones. This should be blocked up a few inches 
on stones, and then a good size wood tire should be built 
under, around, and over the whole thing. The fire must be 
kept going briskly for four or five hours, after which it may 
be allowed to die out, and the tollowing day the clay objects 
may be removed, 

If clavs are to be tired, they should be treated to remove 
stones and pieces of shale. korty mesh brass screen (strainer 
cloth) can be secured at the hardware store and stretched on 
a frame. Clay mixed quite thin (in the potter’s language 
called “slip” ) may be put through this screen easily. To dry 


LAY 


LOW COST CLAY is ideal for young children's 
elementary art projects. 


sufficiently for use, permit clay to settle, pour off the water, 
and let stand until sufficiently dry. Clay may be dried out 
more quickly by putting it on a plaster slab which wall 
absorb the surplus water. Stones and impurities settle 
quickly to the bottom by mixing the clay thin with water 
and allowing it to stand, a process that may be found just 
as effective as using the screen. 

Clay objects larger than 142" in diameter should be hol 
lowed out to prevent breakage m= firing. Clay should be 
thoroughly kneaded before work begins. Breakage wall be 
minimized by slow heating and slow cooling. Clay must be 
thoroughly dry betore tirmy. 

Objects may be decorated by pamting over dry clay with 
a thin shp of a different kind of clay. This will give a con 
trast in color when fired pottery is finished by using trans- 
parent glazes. This is done after the first (biscuit) firing, 
by coating the piece with a mixture of clay and metal oxides 
Which will melt and give a surface of glass, the color of 
which is determined by the metal used. Glazing requires 
special study, but it is fascinating and within the abilities of 
older children. A kiln is necessary. 


(please turn to page 50) 
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ALL THESE OBJECTS can be made with field clays. 
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a condensed adaptation of highlights in the new: 
“How to Weave Linens’ (Bruce Publishers, $5.50) 


by 


edward f. worst 


Ti Sk who use a loom are ill-equipt for their craft if 
they do not have an understanding of how the flax plant 
is processed into the material they weave. In addition, the 
loom and its working parts cannot be utilized fully if the 
nomenclature is unfamiliar. It is the purpose of our article 
to describe these things. 

lax was one of the earliest fibers used in linen weaving, 
having been prepared as a fabric in the Stone Age. The 
cultivation of this plant and its basic preparation has not 
changed in over five thousand years, as egyptian hiero- 
glyphics clearly indicate. The time of sowing flax varies in 
different countries trom February to April; consequently, 
the time of harvesting also varies, and may be from June 
to September. The plant grows to a height of from two to 
three feet. A field of flax in tull bloom has the appearance 
of an inland sea. The best crop for weaving is harvested be- 
fore it reaches full maturity. The plant is gently pulled up 
when its stem is about two-thirds yellow; later harvesting 
results ina stiffer fiber. 

When flax is pulled, tis tied tn small bundles and left 
to dry for a few days. It 1s then rippled—that is, the plant 
is pulled through a coarse type of comb and the seeds re- 
moved, for they are of no value in the process. The plants 
are then retied into shocks and left for a week or so to 
further dry. Then the crop is stacked vertically in crates and 
taken away for retting 


THE RETTING PROCESS 

Ketting is a process for separating the fibers. Cold 
water, stagnant water, dew, or a combination of dew and 
one of the other two types of water are used for retting. 
Bundles of flax are submerged under water in most types 
of retting. This action dissolves and decomposes a gummy 
adhesive from the joining part of the stem and fibers. In 
running water this may take up to twenty days. The process 
is completed when a greenish slime covers the stems and 


THE WEAVER'S CRAFT 


things you should know about this ancient process 


can be easily removed by sliding the stem between the 
thumb and foretinger. The flax bundles will be soft. When 
this has been accomplished, the crates of flax are pulled out 
of the water and set up in sheaves to dry. 

Stagnant water retting, mostly practiced in Russia and 
Ireland, is somewhat similar, except that the still water 
speeds up the fermentation process and the procedure 
must be watched carefully to prevent over-retting. When 
ready, the flax is spread over the ground and left to dry 
for a week or more, being occasionally turned over. This 
is done, not only to aid in drying, but also to let the action 
of sun, dew, rain and air speed up the destruction of the 
adhesive substance. 

Dew retting consists of spreading the flax on the grass 
and exposing it to the weather for six to eight weeks with- 
out previous steeping. The flax must be kept damp, either 
by the weather or artificially. 

After a while, the flax will seem to vanish in the midst 
of weeds and grass. When the six or more week period 
ends, the flax must be raked out and retied in bundles. 


BREAKING IS NEXT 


When the flax has been retted, it can be stored for a 
while. The center, woody portion ts then broken into small 
pieces with a mallet. It is then further beaten with a broad, 
wooden scutching blade, not dissimilar to a trimming board, 
to eliminate more woody matter and leave the fibers free 
of this. “seutching tow’. After scutching, the fibers are 
further separated by combing. Technically, this is called 
“hackling” or “heckling”. This is done by hand, using an 
iron comb, first a coarse one, then a finer one. The final 
cross-combing is done on the distaff of a spinning wheel. 
Mlax which has been retted in running water 1s_ pale 
vellowish, while that done in stagnant water or dew is gray. 
When the flax has been spun it 1s wound into skeins on a 
clock wheel, a tool which clicks after the reel turns a 
specific number of times. This indicates a measure of the 
material, and it is thus possible to know the number of 
yards in a given skein. The thread is then moistened and 
hung in the sun for a final drying, before bleaching. To 
soften the thread, it is boiled and rubbed several times. 


iT 1S READY FOR WINDING 


The thread is now wound on bobbins. Large bobbins 
offer an easy way of spooling thread so that it may be 
made into a chain on the warping wheel. A well-equipped 
weaving room will have at least four such bobbins. 

Now the thread is taken from the wooden bobbin and 
placed on the large, familar warping reel. The thread 
passes through a thread guide and then onto a raddle (or 
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“warp spreader’), to be made into chains of warp. 
. . AND THRU THE EYE OF THE HEDDLE 

The threads come from the warp beam (see -diagram ) 
and pass through the eye of the heddles, probably the most 
important part of any loom. It is a device of string, about 
12” long with a small loop about an inch long in the center, 
and two long loops about 51%” at either end. Two sticks, 
measuring 5” thick and an inch wide are passed, one 
through each large loop. These are called “heddle sticks”. 
The thread passes through the small loop. There must be 
one heddle for every thread in the warp. The heddles and 
sticks together form the “harness.” 


In plain weaving, such as rug making, we have two sets 
of heddles. A loom thus equipped is a “two harness loom.” 
If we have three heddles, it is a “three harness” loom. The 
same loom may be used for any reasonable number ot 
harnesses. 

Just below the harnesses are other sticks known as 
‘“lams.”” There are as many lams as there are harnesses. 
In tving up a loom, the lower heddle stick of each harness 
is tied to its corresponding lam. This is the first step im 
the tie-up. When it has been done, the lam becomes a 
part of the harness and is thought of as such for the re- 
mainder of the tie-up. 

Kach lam has a hole which corresponds to the holes in 
the treadles, and each lam controls a harness. With this 
information in mind, study the diagram and you will be 


able to follow the te-up precedure. There are many tie-ups 
and it is not our purpose to ge into the technical processes 
of weaving. The given data, however, will serve to 1n- 
troduce the amateur to the basic functions of a loom. The 
next important consideration should be the matter of ma- 
terials, washing linen, sizing it and bleaching it. 
MATERIAL 

[tis of the greatest importance that the amateur weaver 
use a two-ply linen for the warp with a fine ene-ply filler. 
To produce a fairly tine piece of cloth, there should be at 
least fifty threads to the inch. It is best to use a No, 25 
reed, drawing two threads through each dent. 

WASHING LINEN 

When the weaving has been completed, the cloth is in a 
Inost unattractive condition. After taking it from the loom, 
it should be thoroughly washed and boiled in soap chips. 

To bring out the gloss, the finished cloth should be 
pressed while still morst. 

SIZING 

Sizing 1s the process of giving to the linen thread added 
strength and a smooth surface, pasting down as it were, 
all loose fibers of the thread. Though not used extensively, 
there are times when one desires to use a single-ply linen 
thread to make a warp. To use this thread successfully, 
it must be sized first. Hard-twisted double- or triple-ply 
linen threads do not necessarily have to be sized. 


please turn to page 48 
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THE PARTS OF A LOOM 
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EDITORIAL 


an interview with 


d. r. fitzpatrick 


editorial cartoonist, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE: The modern art of editorial car- 
tooning ts an inheritance from two great leuropean 
masters, Goya and Daumier. Although the gulf 
of time separates these men from the practitioners 
of today, their unquenchable zeal for holding up 
the mighty and the feared for public censure ts 
being furthered by a relative handful of graphic 
reporters. They are the flood tide of public opin- 


ion and riding the crest is D. R. Fitzpatrick, 


“HEIL” 


THE INSANE SPEED with which Hitler was rushing the Ger- 
man people toward death and oblivion is summed up by 
Fitzpatrick in this cartoon of September 1, 1943. 


CARTOONING 


commentators in crayon who document the history of today 


FITZPATRICK began by contributing 
to the Chicago Daily News, has 
been with the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for forty years. He holds two Pulitzer 
Prizes, is author of a new best-seller: 
“As | Saw It” (Simon & Schuster, 
$5.00). 


whose biting commentaries have been a feature 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for over forty 
years. Twice-winner of the coveted Pulitzer 
Prize, Damiel Fitzpatrick is a midwesterner by 
birth, but his art is universal. And it captures the 
everyday moments that pave the road of history. 
As a young student at Blaine High School 
in his home town of Superior, Wisconsin, Fitz- 
patrick was an indifferent scholar. except in his- 
tory. This was his love, a love that was almost 
starved out, because “it had no meaning. It was 
all statistics; dates when people died, dates of 
battles. Nothing much to explain why the great 
movements of history occurred.” He never lost 
his passion for finding out “why.” And that ts 
why Fitzpatrick is a great editorial cartoontst. 


—edifor 


He newspaper and magazine editorial cartoonist seems 

to enjoy the kind of job most of us would like to pursue 
Aloot from the journeyman-artist who lays out pages or 
sketches merchandise for the advertising section, all he 
has to do 1s ready a cartoon a day, the whim of a passing 
moment. It would seem. 

The job is not so simple. Behind each drawing lays 
painstaking research for accuracy, years of training in the 
basics of the art and an intangible ability to portray and 
interpret the meaning behind the moves that make history. 
Seldom does he start with the job; he has invariably 
served an apprenticeship that may stretch back for years, 
doing the prosaic, catch-as-catch-can things that develop 
his stvle. deditorial cartoonists come from the bull pens of 
agencies and newspapers. Some who would aspire to this 
position find the way too tenuous, often monetarily un- 
rewarding. They turn to other types of art and illustration. 

Kor those who travel the road and reach their goal, 
it does not necessarily follow that they will reap rich 
rewards. Many a “succesful” editorialist will remain with 
a small daily, earning about $100 a week until he retires. 
A relative few may gain a measure of statewide recogni- 


(continued on page 36) 
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ALL ART COPYRIGHT ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


As Reproduced in ‘AS | SAW IT (Simon & Schuster) 


‘ 


“YOU'RE SURE ITLL ALL BE ON THE UP-AND-UP, SENATOR?” 


POLITICS is a most important segment of an editorial car- 
toonist’s output. Although Fitzpatrick and the Post Dispatch 
were inclined toward Eisenhower before the convention in 
1952, they changed their opinions after hearing each candi- 
date express his views on the issues. Playing no favorites, 
Fitzpatrick earlier had helped destroy the party machine of 
Boss Pendergast, good friend of former President Truman. 


IN NOVEMBER OF 1951 U. N. Delegate from the Soviet Union, 
Andre Vishinsky launched into a tirade against Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson's plan for disarmament. Vishinsky an- 
nounced: ‘’. .. | could hardly sleep all last night after reading 
that speech. | could not sleep because | kept laughing e 
Millions of people did not share the delegate’s mirth, with 
the spector of death and war looming against the horizon, 
and rumor had it that Vishinsky’s humor sounded a sour 
note even in Moscow. 


Article «© G. Alan Turner, 1953 


looks at history... 


TRIAL IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


SOVIET JUSTICE caught the fury of Fitzpatrick’s crayon in 
November of 1947, after a wave of purging and assassina- 
tions broke into the newspapers. 


THE NIGHT VISHINSKY COULDN'T SLEEP FOR LAUGHING 
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tion and fewer still have the individuality to merit nation- 
wide fame. But there is a reward richer than money in it 
for many. And this ts in knowing that they are defenders 
of the truth. 

A cartoon is a simple thing of crayon or ink, but 
it can topple an empire, send a corrupt machine to broken 
pieces. A cartoon in a midwestern newspaper can turn up 
many thousands of miles away, doing its job again, even 
though the caption may be in a language the cartoonist 
himself doesn’t understand. 

Work is the one word which sums up the requisite for 
success in this field. A genius might do it some easier way, 
but the finest cartoonists have struggled slowly to their 
eminence, ‘Technically, regular art school training 1s al- 
most a “must”, and working from the living model is in- 
valuable experience, 

The practicing editorial cartoonist, of course, must de 
pend upon his memory, upon research and photograph; 
for the development of a cartoon. When a well-known figure 
is the central theme of a drawing, this individual must be 
mstantly recogmzable. The art of caricature is utilized no- 
where as often as in this line of endeavor. 

You must be a diplomat if you would also be a car- 
toomist for a newspaper's editorial page. You must know 
the publisher's aims, lis policies, his likes and dislikes, 
for he is paying vou to interpret his thoughts and it is 
given only to a few artists to defy their employer and draw 
what they please. leven then, the publisher decides what will 
appear in his paper and what will not. 

David Low, Britain’s famed cartoonist, worked for 
many years for the Tory publisher, Lord Beaverbrook, 
and he expressed opmions that were at complete variance 
te both the publisher's views and the paper's editorial 
policies. He is an exception. He became famous enough in 
his field to merit this treatment as a special feature. Or, 
just possibly, these two men, Low and Beaverbrook, were 
merely stimulated by mental combat and were reviving 
the old english conception of the High Lord and the Court 
Jester. American publishers, however, seldom play_ this 
game. And certainly not with newcomers. This form of 
special privilege is the perquisite of very few editorial car- 
toonists. Such a relationship takes time to develop and, if 
cartooning is a matter of slow distilling, then, like tine 


PIONEER EDITORIALIST was Honore Daumier. His biting cartoons kept all France 
in an uproar and neither kings nor statesmen intimidated his pen. The sketch 
ons“ “Death and the Physician”, did little to endear him to the medical 
profession. 


liquor, a cartoonist needs aging, 


The student will usually want to know something about 
how a cartoon is done. What size? What medium? All this 
is dictated only by the size the editor allots and the’ working 
tool with which the artist is most effective. One may use 
brush and ink, the next a pen or a crayon. (ed. note: Mr. 
Fitzpatrick prefers to do roughs on copy paper, then set 
them down in heavy crayon on Strathmore paper. The 
overall size may vary, but the ratio used is 3% :4, as the 
reproductions on these pages indicate. ) 


If you are working on a daily schedule, you'll spend 
the better part of a morning sketching up ideas, possibly 
doing research, for it 1s not possible to remember how every 
article or every face looks. You'll get the theme by studying 
current events, checking on local or statewide activities and 
holidays, consulting with your editor and publisher. Since 
every newspaper takes a stand, one way or another, in 


regards to politics and parties, a thorough study of such 


activities will be primary in value for the cartoonist. Sym- 
hols, when used, should be clearly defined. If there is a 
subtle way to personify a theme, use it in preference to the 
often-abused procedure of hanging a label or sign around 
the neck of each character depicted. If a man uses gangster 
methods in his work, the symbol is obvious. If a party 1s 
corrupt, it is your job to make them repugnant in the eyes 
of every reader. The editorial cartoonist should not abuse a 
group or nationality because of the transgressions of indi- 
vidual members. He must be bold, but honest, and always 
within the boundaries of good taste. 


Bear in mind that you are not drawing for the elite of 
your community, nor for the moronic fringe. Your audience 
is diversified and at least intelligent enough to recognize 
your paper as the one they prefer to buy. The editorial 
cartoonist enjoys a degree of power. He depicts and simphi- 
fies an issue; he also frames public opinion. There is only 
one way to properly use this power. For the public good. 4 


TRUCE HAS BEEN SIGNED but this 1951 Fitzpatrick cartoon has a 
timeless quality, as current events have since proven. 
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AIRBRUSH TECHNIQUE 


use of the commercial artist’s indispensable tool 


Adapted from material in the newly-released: © Airbrush Tech 
niques for Commercial Art’ (Reinhold Publishing Corp. $7.50) 


by 


musacchia, fluchere & grainger 


ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY REINHOLID PUBLISHING CORP AND PAASCHE 


Nie of the commercial artist’s imdispensable tools 1s 

the air brush. Working by use of compressed air 
through a fine barrel, the air brush directs a spray of water 
soluble color onto the target paper which is your drawing. 


One does not actually draw with the air brush; it is used 
to produce toned results and textured qualities that are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to equal with conventional brushwork 
techniques. Tones of flesh, for example, become subtle and 
appealing, when sprayed on by this modern art tool. The 
cartoonist, Mlustrator and lavout man would be handicapped 
in their race against deadlines, without the quickly rendered 
air brush technique. 


ATRBKRESH 


The modern air brush should not be compared with the 
paint spray of the workshop. That would be like comparing 
a canoe paddle with a stirring rod. ‘The air brush is a pre 
cise instrument and its mastery comes only after assiduous 
practice. 

THE BASIC ANATOMY OF THE AIR BRUSH 

The brush itself is not enough. You need to have a com- 
pressed air unit to operate it. A larger type should have an 
air regulator valve to keep the pressure constant. A’ small 
air conditioning unit is also a necessity, to keep the air line 
free of water, oil and other impurities. 

Some professionals prefer to use a liquid carbonic gas 
tank imstead of the regular compressed air type. This re- 
quires a regulating valve, for the tank 1s tilled under ex- 
tremely high pressure and is dangerous if not properly 
handled. The contents of a carbonic gas tank will last for 
many weeks of normal operation, and the unit can be rented 
rather than purchased. 

The airbrush consists of a barrel shaped like an ordinary 
fountain pen, ending in a fine tip. Within this outer cover- 
ing is the hollow needle through which the compressed air 
blows a fine spray of water color. The size of the spray is 
determined by the distance the tip is held from the work. 


THE BASIC KIT FOR USE IN AIR BRUSH WORK 
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BUTTON TRAVEL ADJUSTMENT 
COMPRESSED AIR FLOW 
\ 


OPERATING BUTTON 


TIP (Adjustable) 


NEEDLE NEEDLE CHUCK 


PAINT VALVE 


PAINT FLO 


CUP OR RESERVOIR 


AIR VALVE 


COMPRESSED AIR FLOW 


THE ANATOMY OF THE AIRBRUSH 


HOW TO HOLD THE AIRBRUSH 


The airbrush must rest comtortably in the hand and be 
held tirmiy but gently. You will find a natural position for 
either the first or second joint of your index finger over the 


operating button, Avoid using the fingertip to control the 


button, as very few people get a sensitive response from the 
mechanism im that position. 


li the air hose interteres with proper arm motion, loop the 


hose over the wrist or around the arm. 


You will tind that most areas are not covered by a single 
pass of the airbrush but must be gone over, again and again, 


PROFESSIONAL USE of airbrush is seen in this national advertisement. 


+S 


until the desired tone is attained. The motion must) be 
smooth and even. Except for very small, close work, the 
wrist scarcely moves; instead, the motion 1s imparted to the 
airbrush by moving the arms as a unit. For some strokes, the 
elbow, acting as a pivot, may rest on the table, but usually 
the arm is free to move in any direction and remaims un- 
supported, 


OPERATING PROCEDURE 

When you have carefully masked any smaller areas that 
may lie within the area which you plan to air brush, start 
swinging your arm like a pendulum, a few inches from the 
working surface. Then retain this movement and press the 
lever near the tip to release the spray. Pull back the lever 
until vou are releasing just sufficient color to create the de 
sired tonal value. Work gingerly at first, stopping at tre 
quent intervals to examine the built-up result. Tf you apply 
too much at one time the color tends to form: puddles. 

Finer lines are formed by working very close to the 
paper, so that the stream arrives on the surtace betore it has 
a chance to spread. 

Remember to keep the hand in motion betore turning the 
“on” position, and to close it just before actually finishing 
a stroke. This will prevent a larger blob from forming at the 
beginning and end. 


WHO USES THE AIR BRUSH? 


The air brush is a standby to the commercial artist, as it 
saves much time. The animated film cartoonist also tinds it 
indispensable, and all professional cartoon films are pro- 
duced with backgrounds painted with this imstrument. In 
this field, the backgrounds are spraved on transparent sheets 
of cellulose acetate, and the subject drawing is then hand 
painted on another sheet of the film, and the two superim- 
posed. The magazine illustrator uses the airbrush for back- 
grounds, first masking the portions which he will later hand 
paint im oil, water color or other medium. The industrial 
designer is a major user of this tool; he retouches photo- 
graphs of machinery with it. The lettering expert will also 
find the airbrush will fill characters faster than by direct 
application of color, 4 
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common errors in using the airbrush 


Alrpainting requires a methodical approach and an eye forcleanliness. Mistakes do not correct: as easily 7S the extra 
effort to avoid them. This is one medium where patience is a primary requisite. Keep your tools spotless and neatly stored, 


Below are the most common errors made with this precise tool, and the remedies, 


SPLOTCHES AND FEATHERING ee 
Caused when paint is allowed to flow , °° 
before the air, or when airbrush is 
held too close to peper. Splotches can - 
be avoided by pushing down on the eee 
button before pulling back; feathering we — 
is corrected by increasing working 
distance. 

MECHANICAL FAILURES 
An airbrush working in spurts usually 
indicates that air is bubbling back into 
the cup. Cause: thick color or dirt in —————— ee 
cup. A split tip, an air leak in the 
connections may also cause uneven 
FAULTY FRISKETING 

The frisket (mask) must be in firm con- ea 
tact with surface of paper to keep 
paint from blowing under. When sev- “ 
eral pieces of frisket are used, a line 
forms at joint unless carefully joined.  aeemeeieneme 


BLOBS 


Occur when paint is sprayed without 


moving arm. Don’t start spraying from 


dead stop or end in similar manner; 
instead keep arm in motion well ahead 


of releasing spray and follow through 


SMEARS AND DIRT 
Get working surface absolutely clean i 
before starting. Avoid eraser crumbs, 
grit, fingerprints. Protect work from ————ee 
same dangers when it is finished. Best a | 
protection is a non-oily tracing paper 
flap. 

SPATTER OR GRAIN ! 


over-thick paint or low air pressure 


To fix bent needle, straighten out 
hook, remove needle and repoint it | 
Other errors are corrected by checking 


air pressure and diluting paint with — 
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PROFESSIONAL “GAG’ CARTOONIST 


could you earn a good living in this unusual line of work? 


“Dear Doctor Kinsey .. . 


ARTOONING is one field in which the skilled amateur 

can compete with the professional, While it is desirable 
to live within commuting distance of your market, it 1s not 
mandatory, as it would be, for example, in magazine ilus- 
tration. 

Cartoon editors will usually see you in person at regular, 
stated intervals. Or you may submit by mail. If you do the 
latter, the following procedure should be followed: 

If editor has not seen your work previously (that is to 
say-—used it) you must submit at least one finished cartoon, 
Your cthers should be pencil or ink roughs. Make these on 
typewriter size sheets of paper, one side only. Don't bother 
with extraneous details, prettifying the borders, ete. Print 
the caption, if any, along the bottom and leave white space 
around the cartoon, rather than have it bleed off the edges 
of the paper. Print your name and address plainly on the 
back. Do not use color. 


fi) 


Always enclose a self-addressed, stamped return envel- 
ope. The editor is not responsible for your submitted work, 
so keep a record of what you send, in case it 1s never re- 
turned. It usually will be. 

Don’t bother to enclose a letter of explanation. Editors 
have no time or inclination to go any farther than the usual 
. thought you might be interested in a few cartoon 
ideas | dreamed up while taking a bath this morning 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT REJECTION SLIPS 

Study the magazine itself to see if you may have sent in 
work that is unsuitable because of its touching a facet that 1s 
taboo in the particular publication. For example, don’t sent 
cheesecake drawings to Parents Magazine, or slapstick 
humor to the New Yorker. They just don’t buy. So, if you 
find your cartoon’s idea was rejected, and you believe your 
gag is funny, submit it elsewhere. 


THE “IN PERSON” LIST 

Art Editors haven't time to see every cartoonist who 
wanders down the hall. They maintain a list of those who 
have sold work to the publication during the past few 
months, and all others are requested to leave their work at 
the desk. Don’t worry about this. Every cartoon you leave 
will be given the same fair consideration as those of the 
regular contributor. The list is kept to save the carpet from 
becoming as worn as the editor’s patience. Some major pub- 
lications still do see cartoonists, regardless of status, at 
specified hours of specified days. Check around before you 
stick your head into the den. 


AVERAGE TAKE’ OF A PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST 


Don’t be deluded when you hear that so and so gets $500 
for a single cartoon in “The New Yorker.” Naturally, there 
are a few working cartoonists who earn large amounts. They 
are exceptions. Of the thousand top flight cartoonists in the 
country, the average sales for the vear are about 25, to 
major markets. (The highest was 93 sales. ) 


SELLING PRODUCT CARTOONS 


If you have a humdinger of an idea that will sell Coca 
Cola or Mrs. Grass’ Noodle Soup, don’t waste your time 
sending it to the manufacturer. He has nothing to do with 
handling the advertising. Refer the efforts to the advertising 
agency, where the art director for that particular product 
will look it over. The bigger agencies are almost impossible 
to get into, if you have no previous reputation. They buy 
ideas and cartoons, but most of their work is commissioned 
from the major artists. For newcomers, the best policy is to 
submit work to the small agencies and get your cartooning 
in print. Keep these clip sheets; they will be your entre to 
the bigger markets. Names of art directors for various 
agencies may be found in Editor & Publisher's Yearbook 
(at the library or at vour local agency ). As in submitting to 
publications, always enclose a reply envelope, properly 
stamped and addressed. 4& 
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ceramics section 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAINS 


these lovely collector’s items heralded the 


start of the industrial revolution in ceramics 


THE delicate porcelains of 18th Century England are the ones 

which are most eagerly sought by avid collectors. No student 
of ceramics can consider his training complete (or even begun!) 
until he knows the history of their creation. Today, we still draw 
trom the inspiration of names like Bow, Coalport, and Derby; 
these were the masters of yesterday, and they can also serve as 
springboards tor the coming masters of tomorrew. That is why 
every art teacher should know the story behind 18th Century 
English and European porcelains. Here is a brief sampling—-not 
the entire story by any means, but enough to give you a working 
knowledge. 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


NGLISH porcelains owe much to the earlier work ot the BOW 

uropean continent, where, for many years the ceramist First porcelain factory. [established at Strat- 
had been developing into a truly fine artist. It was the Eng- fordle-Bow in 1730 on the easern end of London. Because 
lish, however, who turned a few-of-a-kind procedure to this original factory was of oriental design, Bow porcelains 
If these british pioneers robbed the are sometimes referred to as ‘““New Canton.” This factory 
created many ordinary household wares, (tea sets, pitchers, 
dinner services) but all were of porcelain, no common 


mass production. 

unique, they at least performed the notable service of bring- 

ing appreciation of beauty to the average individual. 
Today, English porcelain is avidly collected by those earthenware being used, Bow porcelain is soft and cream 


who appreciate the utility of design that is a trademark of white. When decoration 1s employed on vases, it 1s cus- 


the British artist. While Meissen figurines are usually con- tomarily inferior in conception and painting to the more 
sidered to be among the earliest kuropean porcelain, -ng- artistic efforts of Derby or Chelsea. | 
land was not far behind. And the earliest English tactory Much use of Chinese motif is a characteristic of many 


sOW pieces, Other popular designs on Bow are the acorn, 
rose and oak leaf. Where animal life is the theme, Bow por- 
celains favor representations of partridge and quail. Blue 
color is predominant, with many blue and white jugs and 
teapots having been turned out. (This blueness was caused 
by applying the paint to the china while still in a biscuit 
state; as a result the color mixed with the glaze, and most 
early Bow pieces have this light blue tint.) Bow figurines 


was established about 1730. 

The student whose training is not equal to his enthus- 
iasm is cautioned to examine alleged English porcelains 
caretully, for there are many imitators, and even the factory 
stampings are no guarantee of authenticity. English pottery 
and china is among the most widely imitated in existence. 
For the scholar, collector and decorator, then, here 1s how 
to tell the real thing: 


A PAIR OF WILD BOARS are among the most 
exquisite examples of this fine porcelain 
manufacturer's output. Derby figurines are 
modeled after those of conaaetel Sevres and 
Meissen. 
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are extremely rare, but are much copied. These were of 
Cupid, fiddlers. dancers and children. Bow’s most famous 
artists were John Bacon and Thomas Frye. 


CHELSEA 


The factory was founded around 1745 under George II. 
Its product was a best-seller for about twenty years and the 
existent examples are beautifully rendered, comparable in 
quality to the best produced by Meissen or the French 
factory at Sevres, (hoth of which they resemble). With the 
popularity of things oriental so prevalent in the England of 
the mid-kighteenth Century, Chelsea vases and figurines 
copied the soft Chinese ground colors, but the actual deco- 
rating has a Western flavor—a sort of compromise. Chelsea 
china ts heavy, soft-bodied and its color varies from yellow- 
ish-white to milk white. The factory marking is an anchor 
(though earlier pieces lack it) and this design is applied 
im gold, purple or red. Beware of cheap Continental fakes 
hearing gold anchors. These usually appear on figurines. 


a X 


BRISTOL 

The factory was established in 1770 by William Cook- 
worthy and Richard Champion. Bristol porcelain is of hard, 
creamy composition and is vitreous. Because the technicians 
were unable to create a satisfactory paste-composition dur- 
ing the factory's earlier years the quality of Bristol porcelain 
is not consistently superior. Bristol wares often copied from 
the earlier markings emploved by Dresden, The resemblance 
is often misleading. Here is how to spot a genuine piece of 
: 


1. Glaze is thin and lustrous, Its color is white and creamy. 
2. Ordinary household pieces are impregnated with a light 
blue mixed into the glaze (as with Bow). 3. Predominant 
colors are soft blue, red, violet and green. 5. Decorations 
usually run to flowers, green wreaths and drapery. 6. The 
surface is not smooth, but has tiny pock-marks. Hollow 
ware (cups, teapots and jugs) has a slight ridged effect 
on its surtace, 


xa 


DERBY 

earliest pieces are from about 1751. William Duesbury 
founded the factory, and the first works are known after 
his name. A few years later, he also acquired the factories 
of Chelsea and Bow. After Duesbury’s death in 1786, the 
factory passed into many other hands and continued through 
the middle of the 19th Century. Later pieces are of rela- 
tively inferior quality. Modern wares produced under oper- 
ation of this large factory are quite common today, but are 
of little value. Derby's finest porcelains are exquisitely 
modeled figurines and groups, after the style of Sevres and 
Meissen. You will know a true Derby by the following 
characteristics: 1. Blue color combined with gold decora- 


tion. Wide use of yellow, green and pink for smaller areas. 
Factory marks contain numbers, of which those from 27 
to 52 are most widely known to collectors. 2. To the lay- 
man-collector, the famous Derby-Japan design is quite 
familiar. Flowers and landscape paintings are also char- 
acteristic decorations. 


GoaYrort 62 Keay 


COALPORT 

The factory was set up in Shropshire during the late 
Ith Century, and additional factories were purchased at 
Swansea, Nantgarw and Caughley to form what ts, even 
today, the largest works in England. Coalport porcelains 
imitate the best Continental styles and markings, but do 
this in a manner often superior to the original. It 1s ex- 
tremely difficult, for this reason, to tell a Coalport from a 
French or German creation. The body of a Coalport piece 
is soft and white. Early vases were decorated with flowers 
and leaves and are very lovely. They are also rare. More 
common are later creations of the factory, which are known 
as Coalbrookdale. These are within reach of the average 
pocketbook. They are characterized by their rococo, victori- 
an themes. While a great many of the 1&th and early 19th 
Century examples left the factory without any marking, 
those which do bear factory insignia are numbered YS to 


103. 


S Pope 


SPODE 

Few English potteries surpass Spode in fame. Josiah 
Spode began the factory in about 1760 and his output was 
exclusively confined to pottery. In the first decade of the 
19th Century he enlarged his scope to include the porcelain 
ware which is acclaimed by connoisseurs. Josiah Spode I 
(his son) was the creator of a new technique—the addition 
of feldspar and ash to his china paste. Early Spode is thus 
a combination of hard and soft paste, and does not have 
the soft, glassy appearance of other porcelain ware contem- 
porary to that era. The body is translucent, the glaze 
smooth and the painting is superior to most [english work. 
Spode also produced opaque (or ironstone) china. In 18-47 
the business was acquired by W. T. Copeland & Sons Ltd. 
and it is in operation today under that name. Spode wares 
are stamped with the numerical markings 170-183. 


Welg nad 


WEDGWOOD 


This ts the name most familiar to collectors. The works 
were established at Etruria, Staffordshire in 1759, by Josiah 
Wedgwood and are tiaw operating as strongly as the days 
the doors were first opened. China was not produced until 
1809, earlier pieces being earthenware and jasper. Again, 
in 1815, the production of china was stopped, due to the 
increased demands for earthenware following the Napoleonte 
Wars and the attendant economic depression. Porcelain 
china was once again placed on the itinerary in 1878 and 
has been produced without interruption ever since. 


please turn to page 46 
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EUROPEAN PORCELAIN 


PHOTOS COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


HARLEQUIN jin porcelain is in- 
dicative of best work from the 


Meissen factories, circa 1738. is 
Irwin Untermver 
the english ceranmusts made yvood porcelain available to 
= large numbers of people, they owe their largest debt to | 
* the european factories trom whose designs they were often ‘ 
inspired. English porcelain is utilitarian in the main, while 3 
europe ts ofte ‘corative, allegoric 
CHINESE EMPEROR surrounded by counsellors and court artists. Master- that of rope is more often decorative, allegorical or 
work in porcelain by Hochst of Germany, about 1765. mythological im theme, - 
line european porcelains seem to have a life within them, . 
a rare glow and delicacy that is a delight to the eye and a 2 
rich source of inspiration to the craftsman of today. It is 
not mnportant im this case to know “how they did it’ —only 
that they did. 


FUNCTIONAL TUREEN With cover and 
serving tray, credited to Duplessis. 
An aristocratic favorite of the 
French nobility, circa 1753. 


© Forsyth Wickes 
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DARKROOM MAGIC 


one-of-a-kind originals by an imaginative camera artist 


photos by 


val telberg 


HOSI of us who are used to considering photography 

as a creative dead end wall do well to study the work 
shown on these pages. Each is unique and no exact dupli- 
cate print is possible, for they are hand-created composites, 
rendered im the darkroom, 

The camera artist is Val Telberg, whose montages have 
heen accorded exhibitions in the Museum of Modern Art, 
and at simular imstitutions in Tokyo, Rangoon and Hono- 
lulu, to list the most recent. To Telberg, it matters little 
that he paimts with light rather than pigment; the same 
essentials apply. The subject may be literal or abstract, 
but to become a good picture it must mean more than it 
says. Mere surface reporting ts all right as a document, but 
the very nature of working only with what can be literally 


photographed is a great limitation. If a camera artist 1s to 
go beyond the surface he must practice darkroom magic. 
One way—and the way that these pictures were made—1s 
hy photomontage. This is the result of superimposing one 
negative over portions of another. Multinegative printing 
(or enlarging ) can be practiced with the modest equipment 
afforded by any average darkroom. The primary requisite 
for producing good work is summed up in one word: tmtag- 
ination. The principles of composition, and valid design 
apply here just as in any other art form. It 1s up to the 
artist to develop his theme from the tints that lay mm even 
the most prosaic negatives. Two commonplace negatives, 
when properly combined, may produce results as striking 
as those of Val Telberg’s. It is a challenging medium. 4 


A light and shadow, near and far—two 
negatives turn the literal to near-ab- 
straction. 


How many negatives does it take to achieve the desired result? 
Here we can see clouds, a hand, girl walking through woods and 
a twisted tree. Less any one port, the montage is, in the artist's 
judgment, incomplete. Together, they establish a sense of ‘being’ 
for a subject which does not exist. 
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Study this picture closely; the long- 
er it is examined, the less certain 
the viewer becomes of how it 
was achieved. In this seemingly 
simple—‘‘straight’’ print, one be- 
gins to detect the pattern of bricks 
running through the girl's arm and 
hoir—or is it only the fall of 
shadows? 


Multinegative effect. The windows 
of the buildings are diapositive 
(i.e. @ print on a negative from 
another negetive) and in addition 
we have the silhovette of sky- 
scrapers, the shadowed image of 
a girl and clouds. Put these pro- 
saic snapshots together and they 
tell a symbol story which will be 
different for each viewer 
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18th century PORCELAING: 


‘continued from page 42) 


Wedgwood china 15 closely comparable to the best 
Sevres soft-pastes. It is very white and translucent. 

Another type of Wedgwood is known as “Queen's 
Ware” (or Cream Ware). [It is cream-colored earthenware 
and is principally employed as table service. 

The invention of Jasper Ware is Josiah Wedgwood’s 
unique triumph. This is the type so familiar to collectors 
and is usually characterized by the embodiment of Greek 
and Roman figures in white upon a blue background. The 
work was made in the form of vases and plaques. A num- 
ber of Black Basalte pieces were turned out by Wedgwood 
during the late 1700’s. The famous “Portland Vase” (un- 
earthed near Rome in 1640 and originated in A.D. 129) 
served as model for the best-known Wedgwood Jasper 
vare piece. It has been mass-produced by imitators for 
over a hundred and fifty years, but only Wedgwood holds 
the original mold, and the original itself is im the British 
Museum. 4 


CHELSEA scent bottles and delicate flasks. 


art educator's BIRTHDAYS: 


(continued from page 14) 


23 Elizabeth Erlanger, top instructor in casein technique, who was 
born in Maryland. Now maintains limited classes at 156 W. 86th 


24 Simon Lissim, popular educator and author, who also is assistant 
director at the School of Generali Studies, C. C. N. Y. Illustrator 


and ceramist during spare time. 


25 Lovisa Dresser, curator of Worcester Museum of Art, in her native 
Massachusetts. 


26 Henrietta C. Fischer, noted silversmith designer, who instructs in 
that subject at Ohio Mechanics Institute. 


27 R. W. Worceske, an etcher who now specializes in stained gloss 
designing and maintains his studio at Woodstock, N. Y. 


28 Franz de Merlier, Belgian-born painter and currently instructor in 
art at Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Pa. 


29 Sidney Laufman, outstanding goidmedalist teacher with the Art 
Students’ League of New York, who was born in Cleveland. 


30 Paul Immel, painter and teacher from Helena, Montana, who now 
instructs at the Burnley School of Art in Seattle. 


3] Henry Gasser, N. A., winner of over 100 painting awards. A 

young man, Gasser now heads one of America’s largest art 
schools, the Neweork School of Fine & Industrial Art, in his native 
New Jersey. 


basic ART PROJECTS: ‘ 


continued from page 24 


Students from the eighth grade up should be given the 
opportunity. to use this “king of art media.”’ 

Preliminary drawings tor oi] paintings are generally laid 
in with charcoal or pencil. If this 1s done lightly and surplus 
charcoal is blown off, it will not be necessary to spray the 
drawing with fixative before painting. Many painters prefer 
to draw directly with a brush, using paint thinned greatly 
with turpentine. As the paint is applied, it may be thinned 
ov used thick, Experimentation again is desirable. Ordi- 
nary decorators’ colors are available at low cost. Canned 
paint sold for buildings will serve to give the older children 
experience in handling this material. Dry color may be 
ground with linseed oil and, when necessary, made opaque 
with the addition of a little white clay. 

The chief advantage of oil paint will be obtained only if 
It is used on a properly sealed surface. Canvas is the tradi- 
tional material, but many painters now are using “masonite” 
or “pressed wood” boards, sealed the same as canvas. 


Canvas or wall board must be first sized with a glue 
solution and when dry, painted with white lead and linseed 
oul. Any good white oil paint will do. In the case of wall 
hoard, the surface should be slightly sanded after two coats 
of paint. Good prepared canvas sells for about 60¢ and up, 
per square yard. 

A palette for mixing colors can be made by caretully 
sealing and sandpapering a piece of wall board, or you may 
do as many professionals do and simply spread your colors 
on a sheet of ordinary window glass, with white paper 
underneath. A flexible palette knife or spatula is needed 
for mixing colors. A jar of turpentine, a paint rag, and 
mexpensive bristle brushes complete the necessary equip- 
ment, 


WAX CRAYONS ‘ire so commonly used as to be known by many 
children simply as “colors.” The large, soft: kindergarten 
crayons (8 color set) are the best for all grades. 

There are endless ways of using wax crayons, including 
that of the old standard “filling-in” technique. One method 
is to apply a light color underneath and a dark one on top, 
then scratching line through the top layer. Crayons without 
paper wrappings will be found most useful. They may be 
bought that way 1f specified, or the paper may be removed. 
This permits the use of the side of the crayon. Very effec- 
tively, quick gradations of color can be made thus, by bear- 
ing down harder on one end than the other and drawing 
broadside, Crayon line drawings with water color, tempera 
paint, or chalk, for filling in color, will be found effective. 
Manila and bogus paper have a surface on which crayons 
work very well. 

Crayon designs on unbleached muslin or other cloth have 
heen popular lately. The colors become fairly permanent 
when pressed in with a hot iron (between papers). Wall 
hangings and draperies may be so decorated. Boxes and 
other wooden objects may be decorated with crayon and 
made permanent by shellacking. 


CHALK 18 a soft, sensitive material. Its chief drawbacks are 
untidiness i use and tendency to brush off when timished. 
I: has some disadvantage for very small children, but with 
the use of fixative chalk is very valuable for most grades. 
Chalk can alse be rubbed into the surface of the paper to 
prevent dusting olf and to get certain effects. Felt pads for 
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this purpose are sold in some sets of materials. Chalk may 
be rubbed through a stencil with cotton or soft cloth. 

Colored chalk can be made by mixing dry cotor with 
plaster of Paris or molding plaster. A greater proportion 
of dry color makes a softer chalk. This should be mixed 
dry and then with water, after which it may be poured into 
molds made by forcing a stick into wet clay. 


cwarcoat has the special advantage of being versatile in the 


hands of a person of any age. Heavy darks or delicate grays 
may be attained at will. Big sticks of soft charcoal should 
be used. Many artists tse chamois skin to rub off light lines 
and to modify tones. Kneaded erasers are used to “lift” 
out lights from dark areas. The fixative suggested for chalk 
is especially suited to charcoal. Manila paper ts good, al- 
though real charcoal paper is not expensive. Charcoal 1s 
ideal tor blocking in water color, oil, or tempera paintings. 

can be made by mixing white shellac and 
alcohol. Pour off the clear liquid trom the top and apply 
it with a small fly spray. 


PENCILS are used so much by everyone in all kinds of work. 
It is not necessary to encourage their use for art expression. 
Large, soft, kindergarten penciis are recommended tor all 
age levels. These will yield good, bold lines and minimize 
the possibility of drawing too small. In the higher grades, 
however, where daily sketches are desired, the child should 
be encouraged to use whatever pencil he has at hand. He 
should understand that even a humble lead peneil can 
produce drawings of real merit. Short pencils generally do 
hetter work than long ones. 


PEN AND INK iS a favorite medium with many artists, partl 
lhecause of the case with which strong effects may be ob- 
tained and partly because ink drawings are the easiest to 
reproduce in papers and magazines. Older children’ wall 
like the lettering pens too— both for lettering, as suggested 
in the manuals issued by the makers of the pen, and for 
creating designs. .\ soft brush may be used to fill ino solid 
areas, 

Many boys who feel that art is feminine are excited at 
the idea of cartooning with pen and ink. Caricature forms 
a sound basis for art expression. A study of the pen tech- 
niques used by favorite comic artists may promote experi- 
mentation by the pupils. Beginners may be led to observe 
that the most effective comic drawings are also the simplest. 
A premium should be placed on originality and invention. 
Pen and ink artists generally “block in” their drawings in 
pencil before starting with ink. 


wooo has been such a standard material for building and 
construction that most children will be fairly familiar with 
its possibilities. Throughout all the grades an assortment of 
wood should be kept on hand. Orange crates and other pack- 
ing boxes are useful sources of wood, although the school 
should buy some standard material, such as 1” x 2” white 
pine strips for large constructions, and quarter-inch bass- 


wood for coping SALW work. 


Tools for wood work should include, for the lower grade 
class of thirty student size, about twelve 10 0z. claw ham 
mers, cross-cut saws, coping saws, several small planes, a 
wood file, screw driver, pliers, and several braces with a 
variety of wood bits. The assortment of nails should inelude 
roofing, lath, shingle, and 4, 6, and & penny common. Cop 


ing saw work should not be encouraged among the very 
voung children because of the detail and difficulties involved. 
Older children should have access to some machines such as 
the jig saw, and the lathe, which are both quite sate to use. 
Wood carving can be done in the upper grades. Wood 
chisels and mallets should be furnished tor this purpose. 
Substantial benches and vises are suggested for all grades. 4 


making ART POSTCARDS: 


Continued from page 


». Black or colored printing mk is smeared over the 
linoleum block and the unit 1s then squeezed thru a clothes 
wringer (or possibly hammered with a mallet). A piece 
of heavy art paper has been inserted between the cover 
and matte and this takes the design. The ink dries quickly. 

The back side of the card is used in two sections; the 
leit side serves for vour message and the right for the 
address. Draw a vertical line between to divide them. 
Cards are best dried on newspaper, but do not lay them 
On top of each other or the VAY offset. [If color is desired, 
suaply add with regular water colors. Although the tintshed 
product may seem crude, this is apt to impart a_ truly 
personalized charm and vitality that commercial cards lack, 
and you can be certain the receipt of such a card wall be 
far more appreciated than a conventional commercial one, & 


if you WERE IN MY SHOES: 
( ontinucd from 13 


that the basic fundamentals apply, whether you are a_ be 
cinning teacher or a directer of art. 

“My training contained no glaring deficiencies; what 
ever | would now change of those earlier days’ instruction 
would be changes in what was emphasized, rather than in 
the content of what was taught.’ 

“For me, the education of somebody who wall become a 
teacher is meomplete unless it is founded on the love and 
understanding of children. It as, thus, not enough to be 
merely a good artist vourself, or even well-informed 
one. No one should think in so limited a manner. A teacher 
must have a background in human relations, psychology, 
literature, history, music appreciation, and even the science 
subjects, if she is to enter and share the world of her young 
students. Music appreciation, for example, may seem some 
what removed from paimting, but a liberal program makes 
vou a more interesting human beimy, and a good teacher 
should seek to be Interesting, 

“Today, T hold that executive position | dreamed about 
Inany vears ago. inven so, find have my shortcomings 
and the two subjects [| wish To had emphasized to a greater 
extent were those of public speaking and writing. They 
were both in my college curriculum, but | didn’t stress them 
enough. That ts a mistake for a teacher, and a greater mis 
take for an art director. So much of the art) director's 
work consists of communicating ideas to children, teachers, 
and the general public! 

“Lastly, | often find myself wishing they had taught me 
to experment more freely with art problems. How can a 
teacher impart the feeling of creativeness in children if she 
herself has not had the chance to experiment ? 

“Tt would indeed be better if the teacher-training of today 
placed greater emphasis on creative thinking and learning 
how to get along with people.” 4 
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student mural for RADIO STATION. 


‘coutinued from page 13) 


Because radio is a modern development, the style of rep 
resentation had to echo this contemporary flaver COTISC- 
quently, the designs chosen were stylized, brisk and freely 
distorted, 

The designs shown were first sketched as outline car- 
toons, then transtered with chalk to the plaster panels. All 
basic details were laid in with a 212 oi] brush. Small and 


large areas were rendered by various student members of 


the class, working rapidly to avoid tight painting. Rubber 
pant dries quickly and does not require protective lacquer. 

The project was completed in a few normal class sessions 
and will remain on display for many years to come. Mural 
painting enables many students to work together toward an 
mdividual goal and the process can be duplicated for dec- 
oratmnyg barren walls throughout most school corridors and 
POIs. 


care and cleaning of BRUSHES: 


Continued from page 2° 
CLEANING BRUSHES USED IN OlL COLOR 
at the end of each day's work 
Ze off excess color onto rags Or Waste paper, 
Clean thoroughly m= turpentine. 
3 \Wipe dry. 
Wash with soap and Jukewarm water, lathering the 


brush on the palm of the hand. (Brush is clean when 
soap suds show no more color. | 


Kinse soap out well 


©. Press out water and shape hairs into place. 


CLEANING BRUSHES USED IN CASEIN COLOR 


1 Wash with soap and warm water immediately after 
using 


2 Rinse soap out well. 


3. Squeeze out excess water and shape hairs into place. 


CLEANING BRUSHES USED IN VARNISH 


1, Clean brush in the solvent that applies to the type of 
varnish used. 


The cleaning of varnish brushes im soap and water is 
inadvisable because it may result m the formation of a 
sludge that will prove very difficult to remove, 4 


Aiways shape o brush to a neat point after 
vse Allow to dry, point down (suspended) 
and then store horizontally. 
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weaving LINENS: 

Continued from page 33 

mixtures. \lany substances and numerous mixtures are 

used for sizing purposes, but tor hand-loom foot-power 

weaving, where only added strength and smoothness of 

surface are desired, a pure size made from the following 
materials is sufficient to consider at this time. 


MIXTURE NO. 1 


Farina 8 oz. 
Sego 8 oz. 
Tallow 1 to 2 oz. 
Chloride of zinc oz. 
Caustic soda 1/10 oz. 
Water 3 ats. 


The above formula cannot be used where the cloth is to be 
bleached by chemical means, as the chloride of zine in the 
size will cause tendering. It is suggested that mixture 
No. 2 be used instead. 


MIXTURE NO. 2 


Farina 8 oz. 
Sego 8 oz. 
Tallow 1 to 2 oz. 
Carbolic acid, pure 1/10 oz. 
Water 3 ats. 


MIXING THE SIZE. “The chleride of zinc should be put into 
the water first. After it has been thoroughly dissolved, add 
the dry farina and sago, heat in a double boiler, and then 
add the tallow. Boil this mixture for an hour, stirring 
it well. 


APPLYING THE SIZE. Tlie warp to be sized must be run 
through the size mixing while it is hot. [t is passed on 
through a wringer and then hung up to dry. However, 
the threads first are separated from one another by pulling 
the sized warp through a reed. The separating of the 
threads can be facilitated by threading them through a fine 
reed, one thread to a dent, before running the warp through 
the size 

The warp may be sized after it has been placed on the 
heam, and threaded up, by placing sheets of paper between 
the different sheds, and then painting on the size with a 
pat brush. The sheets of paper keep the threads apart 
while drying, which is very important, because it is difficult 
to separate the threads if they have dried together. 

BLEACHING LINEN 

There are two classes of bleaching substances, oxygen 
and sulphuric acid, 

Under certain conditions, oxvgen destroys the coloring 
matter entirely. Sulphuric acid probably does no more than 
change the color to white, leaving the coloring substances 
still in the textile. 

A piece of cloth, when bleached white by oxygen, 1s not 
likely to turn yellow or to change back to its origmal color, 
while cloth bleached in sulphuric acid quite often changes 
hack to the original color, when brought into contact with 
such chemicals as alkalies or soaps. 


GRASSING. The oldest method of bleaching 1s that of 
“orassing,” still used to a certain extent in various lture- 
pean countries and by people in our country. Many house- 
keepers prefer to buy unbleached materials and then bleach 
them through the “grassing” process. 

In the grassing process, the material is laid on the grass 
for weeks. The oxygen of the air and that given off by 
plants slowly attacks and destroys the little yellow color 
particles in the flax fiber. By degrees, the linen becomes 
whiter and whiter, until it has been fully bleached. 

Grass bleaching is rather a slow process, but its value 
hes im permanerice, 

In grass bleaching, there is no danger of carrying the 


please turn to page 50 
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designing with COLLAGE: 


Continued trom page 22 


lage will at least not look childish. Thus, 
thev lose any feeling of timidity. At first, 
collages are considered ends them 
selves. Many of our student efforts have 
competed tavorably with paintings in pro 
fessional shows. 

The advanced students use the collage 
in their painting classes to make prelinun 
ary studies. Frequently, (particularly in 
first efforts with the new mediums of oil 
and water color), the paintings do not 
measure up to the collages. This is due 
to) grappling with technical difficulties 
for the first time. In most cases where a 
painting is to be made, two collages serve 
as model tor each painting. The proficient 
student combines the interesting parts of 
each to make work which becomes 
superior to either collage. 4 


paste pot RESTYLING: 
Continued from page 17 


Side views are the easiest to work on 
and consequently in greatest demand, al- 
though a paper car enthusiast who knows 
his perspective can do creditable jobs 
on the quarter- and three-quarter views. 


Paper restyling is an excellent. class- 
room project, and it is surprising how 
manv imaginative designs can be worked 
from the same basic source. Your local 
automobile dealer should prove a willing 
source for color catalogues, for the art 
will find its way home to many a potential 
customer. 


WIN A FREE TRIP 
TO MEXICO 


ANT to America’s Iighways 

beautiful and win a prize too? Read- 
ers of DESIGN are invited to submit a 
detailed sketch of a waste receptacle that 
can be attached inside an automobile, to 
catch the debris that usually ends up 
going through the window. In conflict 
against the ever-increasing flow of gar- 
bage onto the streets and countryside 
highways, constituting an evesore as well 
as health hazard, the Los Angeles Beau- 
tiful Committee is seeking a well-designecl 
waste container which can readily 
adapted by automobile manufacturers for 
mass production. To the creator of the 
best design submitted, will go two 
week, all-expenses paid trip to Acapulco, 
Mexico and possible royalties if the unit 


goes into production. Address all ideas 
and designs to: Mr. C. L. Swital, 415 No. 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 
Deadline : November Ist. 


The Convention Goer— 
Cast According Justafew seconds #¥,, 

to grab a smoke! 
To Type 


“Oh, Professor, that's exactly what I tell 
my classes!” 


“I like to meet a 


situation HEAD- 
“Tl have to go to every meet- ON! 
ing to get my moneys worth But, Sam, the Superin- 
from this outfit!” tendent is already at the 


meeting.” 


‘Ill have something to 
say on every subject. 


“Speaking out of my many 
years of experience...” 


“TUNIOR! can't you behave 
just once” 


™ 


“I'm just flying over 
fo take a quick look 
at it. 


Some like to go in a group. 
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weoving LINENS: 
(continued from page 4&) 


process any further than is necessary. When using the 
various acids, if the material is left a few minutes too long, 
it greatly damages the cloth, while in grass bleaching a few 
days more or less makes practically no difference. 

CHEMICAL BLEACHING. [hic chemicals most commonly used 
mn) bleaching are chloride of lime, sodium peroxide, hy- 
drogen peroxide, and potassium permanganate. These 
chemicals are all heavily charged with oxygen. In_ the 
bleaching process, the oxygen 1s set free, and this free 
oxypyen attacks the coloring matter m unbleached materials. 

The bleaching powder most commonly used for all 
vegetable fibers is chloride of lime. Hydrogen peroxide is 
a bleaching substance that attacks the coloring matter in 
both vegetable and animal fibers. It is often used to remove 
stains from linen, cotton, silk, and wool. It 1s a rather ex- 
pensive material and is hard to keep in concentrated form 
for even a short time. 

HOME BLEACHING. After the cloth has been thoroughly 
washed, it 1s soaked in a solution of chloride of lime and 
water (ram water, if possible) from two to four hours. 
(sreat care should be exercised to see that every part of the 
cloth is submerged. An occasional raising of the cloth and 
poking with a stick insures a thorough contact of the cloth 
with the bleaching fluid. 

Aiter removing the cloth, it ts exposed to the air. It is 
here that the real bleaching takes place. The chloride of 
line absorbed in the fiber has a strong affinity for air and 
water. Both are attracted, and, in the chemical processes 
that follow, a certain amount of oxygen is crowded out of 
the air and water, This free, active oxygen then attacks the 
colormg matters and destroys them, The material 1s now 
thoroughly washed in the regular way and dried. 


TESTS FOR DISTINGUISHING LINEN 

Cotton and linen are composed almost entirely of a 
substance known as “cellulose.” Therefore, it often is diffi 
cult to accurately distinguish between the two. 

Due to the great difference in the cost of cotton and 
linen, it as only natural that cotton often is used im place 
of linen. It is not so easy to distinguish cotton from linen 
as it is to distinguish vegetable tibers from animal fibers. 

acio test. The action of sulphuric acid on linen is not so 
severe as on cotton. A test, therefore, may be made on the 
following basis: The samples to be tested are carefully 
washed to remove all dressing, and are then dipped into 
concentrated sulphuric acid for not more than two minutes. 
After removing from the acid, the samples are washed and 
dried on blotting paper. All that remains on the blotting 
paper is linen. The cotton dissolves almost immediately in 
the acid. 

TEARING TEST. |oinen usually is stronger than cotton, It, 
therefore, requires more foree to tear linen cloth than cotton 
cloth of equal thickness and sizes of varns. The torn edge 
of linen cloth shows fibers that are decidedly unequal in 
length, while that of cotton cloth shows short, curly threads. 

uiGHT TEST. [t is impossible to spin linen yarn as uniform 
mm thickness as cotton yarn. It a piece of cloth, composed 
of cotton and linen, is held up to the light, the linen threads 
appear uneven and streaked. This test may be used in 
connection with other tests to determine the presence of 
linen threads. 

BURNING TEST. \\Vhen the end of a linen thread is burned, 
the fiber is left in the same relative position as betore. 
When a cotton thread is burned, the tibers spread out like 
atuit. 4 
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working WITH CLAY: 


Continued from page 31 


Tools for clay modeling can be made of maple, white pine, 
or other wood, with a pocket knife. Tongue depressors make 
very good tools. They should be waxed or coated with 
vaseline. 

A small board should be provided for each child to model 
on. Pressed composition board with an oil binder 1s good 
because it will not warp. The clay object may be left on the 
board and covered with a damp cloth and oiled cloth, or :t 
may be put into a moisture-proof cabinet to keep moist for 
continued work on successive days. Coffee cans, gallon lard 
pails, or other metal containers furnish good storage places 
for clay pieces. 

Of all the methods commonly used for pottery making, 
the ball method is easiest for children. A ball of clay is placed 
upon the board and as the ball is turned, the thumbs are 
forced slowly down into the top to form a bowl or vase as 
desired. The slab method may be used for either cylindrical 
or rectangular forms. Bottoms and sides are cut from a 
slab of clay and “welded” together by rubbing and using 
some water. The coil method is a favorite with some Indian 
tribes. It consists of making a disk of clay for the base and 
building the walls with rings of clay. Each round of clay 
must be welded to the preceding one by rubbing it with 
water. 

A twenty gallon garbage can will hold two hundred 
pounds of clay. Using a pound coffee can or similar measure, 
alternate four measures of clay powder with one of water 
until the can is nearly full. Better save a little dry clay to add 
later if the mixture is too wet. After standing a few days, 
the clay will be uniformly moist and ready to use. Very little 
mixing is necessary. 4 


stencil ART PROJECTS: 

Continued from page 28 
school. Students may stencil signs for school plays, dances, 
fire warnings, announcements, gift wrapping (1.e. “//oliday 
Greetings”... “Krom the Marshalls,” etc.). In the more 
advanced classes, monogramming may be attempted, work- 
ing on yard goods. For teen-agers this will be especially 
appealing in monogramming scarves, handkerchiefs, pen- 
nants, fraternity insigmia, blouses and sweaters. Stenciled 
fabric items are always excellent and personal gifts. Many 
a teacher can take advantage of the class project to pre- 
pare her own holiday gitts well ahead of time. For example, 
you might create stylized wastebaskets, napkins, tablecloths, 
trays, towels, all hand stenciled. 

A word ot advice: when cutting out letters, it may be 
wise to avoid the need for bridges, which sometimes have 
a tendency to buckle under repeated use. Instead, simply 
cut out one part of the letter on one stencil, and the other 
part on a second stencil. Then stencil these segments in- 
dividually, letting them overlap slightly. 

Add second and additional colors with the use of extra 
stencils, 

All the materials you will ordinarily need are described 
on the following pages. By following the directions includ- 
ed, you and your students can create original stencil de- 
signs for pleasure, utility and profit. 4 
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for the new school year! 


AOC fascinating art prosects 


SCRATCHBOARD 

USE OF THE AIR BRUSH 
AMATHOGRAPHY 
PHOTOGRAMS 

CUT PAPER 

PAPIER MACHE 

MEZZOTINT 
COUNTERCHANGE 

COQUILLE BOARD 

COLLAGE 

THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 
PENCIL PAINTING 
CHARCOAL 

CONTOUR DRAWING 
WOODCUTS 

FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
PHOTOMONTAGE 

SPATTER 

SPRAYED DECORATIONS 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 

PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 
GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 

PASTELS 

PEN AND INK 

MOTTLED & CRACKLED PAPER 
CRAYON PRINTS 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN 
FINGER PAINTING 

BATIK 

SILK SCREEN 

TEMPERA 

HELIOPRINTS 

SANDPAPER MONOTYPES 
STANDARD MONOTYPE 

DRY POINT 

AQUATINTS 

LINOLEUM MONOPRINTS 
LITHOGRAPHY 

WATER COLOR 


©®E. It. DUPONT DE NEMOUKS A PETER HUNT CREATION 


TECHNICS” 


THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 


used at thousands of schools and by art hobbyists everywhere 


ere in one handy workbook is the step-by-step information needed 

by the teacher who must plan projects for everyday use. Here is the 
data which can help the art-hobbyist turn his pleasure to profitable use 
DESIGN TECHNICS is a popular choice at thousands of schools and 
workshons. 


$2.25 per copy 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 337 SOUTH HIGH STREET COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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the lightest color first and end with the * 


After a drying of twenty-four hours, 
the colors with a hot iron (350 degrees) 
for three minutes on each section of the 
design. if the fabric does not permit this 
heat, set for a longer period of time at a 
lower heat, as indicated in the direction 
folder in your textile set. 


MEXICO 
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paper, preferably in ink, addir 
angie at least two inches away 
design. This angle serves as a re 
guide for your stencil plates 

first piece of stencil paper into 
angie and trace the first colc 
stencil paper in pencil. Do 
successive color, numbering 
consecutively. Then, using a 
vaktag as a backing, cut out tb 


EMMY ZWEYBRUCK’S 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY! 


Here is your opportunity to work with the 
new Prang Metallic Textile Colors for the 
first time! We are offering one jar each of 
Prang Textile gold and silver with each 
order for The New Stencil Book, sent post- 


paid. 


Mail your remittance to 
THE PRANG COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
Division of 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK | 
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